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ABSTRACT: 

This repor^ descrilpes and evaluates a system of day , 
care for 659 children in seven southern states (75 percent of the 
children wer^ preschoolers* and infants |in center programs, 12'percent 
were preschoolers in family day care homes, and' 13 percent were school-age 
ch^ildren, primarily -in center procfrafns) . Most-of, the families serves were 
low-income. Assessments of cognitive, soci aT, < emot ional , motor, and 
hygiene/self-help development were obtained . regular Jy for most of -the 
ch.ildr^ by, observing their behaviof" on a series of developmental- tasks, 
•programs • In the bystejn .focused on maxjmizing ctfi'ldren's ^total growth -arid 
development , 'i ricreas i ng the involvement of the famil/and community, and, 
provi'ding families with suppoptive services. Parents were encouraged' 
*to hel^ plan programs* and become participants on advisory boards. Day 
care ^taff members were either InserviCe trai'ned or had complet^,d a two-year 
college curricu.lum. Included is *a discus*s'ion of tfie*project proposal for, • 
each of the seven states* demonstration day^care projects, an account of 
how each project was implemented,' and p.roj^ct goals and. accomplishments, tBRT) 
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FOREWORD 



In 1970 the Southern Regional Education Boarc^ undertook the role of 
coordi n'at i ng and developing the evaluation and training comp&nents 
*of t-he Southeastern Day Care Project. -'Thisrwas a collaborative effort 
of the William H, Donner Foundation, the eight Southeastern state child 
weHare agencies, the regional offices o.f the Social and Rehabi I 1 tat ion 
Sei^vice and the Office of Chi'ld Development, aVong -with SREB. It was a 
three-year- demonst rat i on project to^jDe-ip the states develop their guide- 
lines and prpcedures for state supported child day care for families 
that are recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

This is an overall report of that project including its activities 
and 'its results. The .Soiithea^stern Day Care Project pfoduced several 
other publications which provided much greater detail regarding many 
aspects of the project. 

We are grateful for the fi*nancial support of th« Donner Foundation 
and the Social and Rehabilitation Service. We particularly wish to thank 
t}<e many persons from th@^ states who assisted in this project as well as^ . 
sfa'f-f from the Social and Rehabilitation Service and the Office of Child ( 
Development in the Region tV office of the Department of Health,* Education, 
and Wei fare. ' ' ' - . ' » 

We are also especially indebted to the persons who worked on the staff 

of this project overHiie three-and-a-half yea^s of its existence. The 

names of these persons a're .listed in- the Appendix. 
• \ 1 . * 



Harold L. McPheete^s, I^.D- . 
Director, Commission on Mental 

Illness and Retardation 
Southern Regional Education Board 
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. V • PART I 

THE' SOUTHEASTERN DAY CARE PROJECT: PHlLOSOPHrES AND OBJECTIVES 

^Project Origin's \ ^ ' . 

"In 1969 the. WiNiam H. Donner Foundation chose a propitious time to begin 
a d^menstrat ion project in how-to provide quality day care, because in 

a, number of factors were coi nc i d i n^, wh i ch created a rich climate for 
a prcJject. 




First was the concern of the 'Donner ^oundation^s staff and board ^bout 
the problems of fiinding quality day c^p for children. They "took their con- 
cern to Mr. Jule Sugarman, then acting direct6r of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, who along with others in the Department of Heal th/ Education, and 
Welfare, was aware of plans Tor a rapid expansion of publicly funded day 
care for poor families and of the need 'for the states'to be ready *w*ith ex-- 
perience> policies .and procedures when the expans ion* came. 

It was ^Iso about this t'^me that private money was beginning to'be 
used as matching funds to get federal funds under the 1969 provision of 
Title iV-A of' the Social Security Act. The Donner 'F<!)undat i'orT^unds could 
be well used as match i ng 'mon6y to conduct demonstration projects that would 
help the states get the needed experience in -providing day care for families 
^served- by Aid to Families wi4h Dependent Children (AFDC). 

It also happend that at that i-ime, the Southeastern states' (Re^gion IV*. 
of the DHEW) had had little experience in using pulp 1 1 c *f unds for day care, 
and they needed an opportunity to ^develop policies and procedures in antici- 
pation of the coming expansion of ,publicly funded day care programs. After 
discussions with tKe^child we'l f aVe directors of the Region IV states, thi^ 
region was chosen as the place' tg carry out a three-yjear demonstrati on .pro- 
gram in day care. 

The Donner Foundation gave funds equally to each of the eight state 
wewlfare /jepartments, wfio put up' this money as the local share for 75 percent 
matching funds from th^v^Titte IV-A program. A coordinating agency was needed 
to administer and coordjcjate the project, and Donner asked the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SR^B)2 to assume" this role. SREB's efforts in 
coordination, training and evaluation werfe supported by individual contracts 
with each of the state weWare departments. " Thus, planning was begun for 
the 'joijitly funded Southeastern Day Care Project (SDCP). 



'rhe eight Sdutheastern .states are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, No^th Carolina, South Carolina and' Tennessee. 

2 ^ •" .V 

-The Southern Regional Education Bpard is an interstate compact of 14 

Southern ^state^ concerned mainly with facilitating higher education through 

regional action. The Mental Health Program of; the SREB has d special interest 

in human service programs such as day care, and agreed to be coordinator of 

the project. The eight states participating in the SDCP are also member 

states of the SREB compact. . . , , 
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'Projedt Design and Objectives 

. A Southeastern -Day Care, Project Consort i urn was formed and asked to 
.develop detai led, p lans, philosophies and objectives for -the project. The 
^ Consortium was made up of frepresentati'ves of the regionar"oTTices of child 
development, the Social and Reha^)i litation Service <which administers 
Title IV-A funds), arid representatives from each state's welfare commis- 
.sioner (usually the director of the state.'s division of children's ser- 
vices). Pr'oject staff members from SREB also attended* the meefings of 
" the Consortium. ' ' • , . * 



The major, objectives of the. project were: 

1. - To provide demonstrations of quality child day care in the states 

' r ' . • , ■ ■ . ' 

2. To provide the s_raTes with experience in developing and operating 
• pub'lic prof^rams- for day care under the Title IV-A program 

•3. To develop training meofianisms for day care p'ersonnel 

4. -To devGlof> evaluation procedures for day care programs 



V 



5, To disseminate the findings to other states and i;ite rested persons. 



States' Plans ^ ' ' ^ ' 

^The state project proposals were submitted as Section 115 grants which 
required that projects be innovative demonstrations that might be replicated 
in other parts of the states. Thus, there was an expectation that the pro- 
jects would be creative and that they would provide experiences for the 
states in^the development of additional day care programs. Each state de- 
^Loped its program in accordance with what W saw to be its own needs: 

Alabama: Alabama contracted with the uViiversity of Alabama at"' " 
Tusca-loosa to experiment with group day care^hvfants/ There was a need 
for such a service, and the state had new licensing 5tandar^ds for infant, 
care which needed to be te'sted. The program was^qsed for academic teach- 
ing and research as well as for providing direct infant day care services. 

Georgia: Georgia'had a I ready ^eci ded that the state would not directly 
operate day ^ care programs, and extracted with a pr i vate-f or-prof i t organi- 
zation. Family Learning Centers, Inc., to provide a 'comprehens i ve daycare 
program for a specific i^nner-city area pf Atlanta;" , 

- Kentucky: Kentucky ftelt that its greatest need w^s to educai^e people 
throughout the state about day care and to improve Q.xi sting day care throftgh 
^training. The state also stressed educating local social servi.ce workers 
'about the potential of day care not only as a service for working mothers 
but as a chfild welfare resource. Their program consisted of a mobile 
demonstration van and a team of e^pcators who traveled throughout the stata,,_. 
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Mississippi: Mississippi' developed a state-operated day , care 
program for infants and preschoolers at Columbus, Mississippi. This was 
expected to be a demonstration for the rest of the state. 

North Carolina: North Carolina had a somewhat different need from 
the other states. The state already had derrvonstrat ion programs and TOney 
for the purchase or direct operation of day care for children for whom 
*the state had responsibility, but facilities that met the standards for 
purchase were not available'. Therefore the state decided to develop a 
concentrated 'de I i very syst-em in two counties, one urban (Cumberland) 
and one rgral (Union), as demonstrations for other count ies, with a par- 
ticular focus on a training program which would assist otheV counties 
in the organization and delivery of services. The' state had hoped to 
use project funds irTthe two demonstration counties to make grants to 
selected facilities, but under the contractual arrangements, this was 
not possible. InsTead, the two counties were permitted to use the funds 
to purcbas^ equi pment , furnishings, enrichment materials and supplies for 
these faciJities in^exchange for 50 percent of.'the facilities* spaced 
being madd available to the state for purchase, ^ 

A "comprehens i ve system was to include a variety of nonprof it 'faci I i - 
ties such as day care ^centers, smalt group homes, family day car^^e homes, 
and individual child care arrangements. Efforts would be made to serve 
infants to 14-year-olds, and also children with special needs. Each 
county was to develop a training site, and out of these experiences a 
training program would be developed for statewide use. 

South Carolina: South Carol i na 'took over an existing program that 
had been inadequately funded by a local group in a public housing project 
in Columbia. A year and a half later the project expanded to encompass 
another exi st i ng ^program which was located first in a deprived housing 
area and later in a private housing project. The program provided group 
and family day care services and social work^and homemaker services to 
families in the local housing projects, 

Tennessee: Tennessee developed a demonstration day care program 
in cooperation with the Belmont United Methodist Church in Na$l;^vi I le 
which made space and utilities available. Since the goal was ^to serve 
all day care needs of the families, the program provided center care "for 
prescfjool and school age children, wi th . sate I I i te family day^ car^ homes 
for children under three years of age,^ 



Philosophy of the Project 

In the early stages of the project, a search of the literature and 
discussions with day care experts revealed that there are many different 
approaches and philosophies of day cace. Some se6 day care as a' custodial 
or babysitting service, and others see it as an^ opportun i ty to compensate 
for cognitive deficits in the children of the poor. There is also con- 
siderable difference in the ways in which the role of the' family in day 



care is seen. The major emphasis in day care seems to be on the two-to- 
five-year-old child, with very littl'e being done for infants and school ' 
age children. There is considerable emphasi§ on group day care, but very 
little systematic effort to. look at family day care. . • 

After many meetings and staff discussions with specialists in child 
development, the state directors of child welfare services, and prospective 
family user^ of day care, the. fol lowi,ng philosophies and objectives of the 
Southeastern Oay Care Project were established: 

Day care might be provi ded 'through centers, family homes, or 
after-school centers. It might serve children froin infancy 
through \5 years of age. It^mignt be provided by stare operated 
. programs ar by private groups or agencies through a contract 
arrangement. Regardless of the method of delivery, day care in 
all of the projects was encourage-d to have the following objectives: 

I. Day care is concerned with the child^s total growth and devel'op- 
ment. It should promote physical deve I opment , . he I p the -chi id to 
develop social competence in relating to adults and peers, en- 
courage emotiona I growth and control, and provide opportunity 
for the cognitive learnings which are so crucial during the 
early years. All of these aspects of the child's development ' 
need to be carefully planned for and periodically assessed. 

2. Day care attempts to make children more attractive and appealing 
to their families and friends by developing their social skills 
(manners, consideration for 'others, cooperation), thei-r psycho- 
logical skills (expressiveness, self-sufficiency, maleness or 
femaleness), their physical skills (running, climbing) and their 
learning skills (words, ideas, co lors, numbers, problem-solving). 

3. ^ Day care is a basic support to the family. It shou I d ^enhance" and < 

expand the parent's relationship to the child; it should not sub- 
stitute, compete with, or disparage the role of parents. This 
philosophy is to be understood, and shared with all members of 
the staff. Staff training sensitizes individuals to the dangers 
of unconsciously undermining the parental role and proNw'des 
positive techniques for enhancing it. 

4. Day care attempts to make families more effective by assisting ^ 
and encouraging them: a) to correct any significant physical 
problems in their children; b) to provide^a good balanced diet; 

c) to take advantage of preventive health measures, and d) to 
reinforce the development af social skil-ls, physical skills and 
. learning skills ^/hile the child is at home.. Staff consults with 

^ and helps parents to correct behavior problems and inappropriate . 
. habits in their children. Day care, also h^lps find resources in 
the community for meeting other needs and problems families 
face (e.q., housing, money, employment, health, education, mari- 
tal problems) an^d helps families make use 'of, t.hese resources. 



5. Day care programs involve families in making, decisions to as* 
great' a degree as possible in regard to^houfS of oper^t-ion, 
intake policy, educational objectives, health and -soci a I 'ser- 
vices, fees chargedt\staf f ing, etc. 

6. Day care programs are communii^ resources and as ^such >try to 
keep alert and sensitive to qc^ihunity needs and problems. 

7. Day care programs make^usa. of %xisting^ resources in the com- 
munity and Ixecome, themselves, a part of the community's range 
of services to chi Idren and families., 

Other characteristics seeq^as desirable' in the provision of day vCare 
were: 



I n th^ prov i si on 



1. Wherever possible, a day care program meets all '<bf the day care 
needs of a family so that parfentS do not have to relate to • 
several different agencies. 

2. Day careis neighborhood ori en1^<^ and , if possibje, is within . 
walking distance of the /najorif^ famijies. v 

3. Wherever possible, ch i I d/en are not segregated according to I 
racial or socioeconomic groupings. "i-' 

4^ Staffs are representative of the children served, and where 
possible, parents and other neighborhood .peop le are giveh*an 
opportunity for^emp loyment in the day> caVe 'programs. Men as 
well as women are included as staff meftibers. . 



The extent to which these characteristics were incorporated ini'b'the 
SDCP was limited by practical considerations such as the availability of 
space, licensing regulations (especially as they related'to family day 
care homes), and the federal eljgibijity regulations, which became increas- 
ingly sfringent'as the project progressed. 

Within this overal 1' phi losophy,. it was necessary to set speci f ic 
objectives against which programs could be evaluated* The Objectives 
fell into th\reg general groupings: 

» ♦ » 

1. Objectives for children: i-ncluding items related to p'hysical 
growth, social interactions with other children and adults, 
personality characteristics, cognitive development, the develop- 
ment of self-help and hygiene skills. 

2. Objectives for .famil ies: including childrearing practices and 
total f ami I y 'function i ng . 

3. Objectives for communities:* as they relate to the day care pro- 
grams and as they provide services to the centers ^nd the families 
involved. 



These- objectives ore described .in greater detail in a' pub 1 i cat ion 
entitled The Southeastern Day Care Project: Its Philosophy and Objectives, 
and in Day Care is..., both published by the SDCP and. available from the 
.Southern -Regional Education Board, 130 Sixthv^btreet. .N.W. Atlanta' 
Ceorgia^ 30313. - 



Evaluation " ' . . 

After defining the philosophy and" objecf i ves of the SDCP, staff'and * 
<^nsultants made decisions aboutliow the project' was to be-evaluated and 
developed procedures for evaluating the extent to which the objectives were 
met. ■• . J - , 

In assessing childreh»s progress, especially in the cogn i t'i ve/area, 
standardized tests have been ^most commonly used. , These involve a con- 
siderable expense ^ for th6l purchase o«f the test instruments and for specially 
trained personnel to administer and score them. While the project had ade-^ 
quate fufids to do this, SDCP felt that most ^ex i st i ng^ t-ests are rrot really 
standardized for the particular gro^p of children it was serving. Therefore,* 
It chose to develop a- behavioral ra'ting scale made up. of, items in the area '\ 
of cognitive^ motor, social and emoticnal development, and self-help skills. 
Each of these items had been previously standardized for the various age 
groups. This kind of behavioral sqale had a number of advantages: it did 

• not r^Liire that young children be subjected to testing situations with 
strangers; it could be done by staff who are regularly with the children 

' and. who/ .are very familiar with their stages of development. It also pro- 
vided immediate feedback to. the staff for planning^for individual children,' 
for developing curricula that would Vomote knowledge and skills— in which 
a number of the children were weak— and i^dent'ified areas where additional 
'in-servtce training was needed for *the staff.. ThisTating scale is discussed 
in deta^l in an SDCP publication entitled Evaluating Children's Progress: A - 
Rating 'Scale for ChQdren in Day Gare. Methods used by SDCP staff in analyz- 
ing the data are described in two additional SDGP bulletins, "Southeastern 
Day Care 'Project Rat i ng. Forms^ " .and "Infant Progress on Developmental 
Objectives." , , - \ 

Additional data on the children and data on the objectives for fami fies 
were drawn from the social histories, application forms and health recordSx. 

Cost of Day Care " • ' ' ' / ' ' 

Cost is anbther area" i.n wbich'there is relatively little harid data, and 
^much of what is available is not comparable. There is usuafly no way of knqw- 
*ing whether the cost figures include rent or whether spac% is donated; whether 
the program in question operates six hours or i^ open 12 hours a day; it is 
not known whether start-up costs have been included or just regular operat- 
ing costs. A cosj analysis system was cteveloped which categor i zes -expend i - 
tures^nd suggests cl ass i f i cat/i or>s for "di f ferent kinds of supplies, equipment, 
etc.^ This is described in an SDCP bulletin, "A Cos^t Analysis System for Day 
Care" Prpg^rams. " [ ^ ' • . . • 
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^^•CommOnity I^ivol vement * ' ' - " • * 4 • 

' Communi tvC^Invol vement wa$ measured by keeping carefu I ^records of 

* ^.corftaots, community meetings, attendance at parent mee.tings, visitors 

•1=6 the centers ^ad'referral logs. 'Part II o'f this report, presents, ^ome . 

^ -of th^^overail findings and recommendat-ions of*^ the SDCP. Ttiese are re- 

^ ♦ porte(3 Tn muqh greater detail in the comprehensive publication, Eval'uation 
FiTKjings of the. Southeastern Day &are Project, wl^ich was [jjjb I i shed ^by SREB' 
. . . .In 1974. ■ ^ . ■ ■ . 
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•rSSUES IN DAY CARE: FINDIJ^GS OF THE .SOUTHEASTERN -'DAY CARE PROJECT 

* - - 

.This section^ summari zes the Bvaluat-ian findings regarding the children and 
families served in fh4 derrvons^frat i on day care programs of the -SIXR and the 
costs and administrative issues that were cons i dered* by ^he ev'^luation 'team, 

'Who Was -Served . . ' . \ 

During, the three years of tfre Project (1970-1973) 659 children, repre-' 
senting'424 famifies, were enrolled in the day care programs .in seven states, 
(Kentucky 'had a mobile demonstration unit with no c^illdren actually enraMed 
hi SDCP pr9grars.'J Three-f ourt^hs were preschoolers in center pne^rams, .'^and 
12 percent were preschoolers in f ami I y .(iay care homes. Th*^ xest were school ♦ 
age children, prifnarily cared for^in cei^te. programs. 

^ Each program except FI,orida served infants and toddlers,* la some'pr 
grams these ybung children we^e cared for in centers; J'n others they wene , 
cared for in. family day care homes. North Caro'ljha also served some infants 
in. small group- homes, and in i.ndividual child care, arrar^gerrients . ^ , 
* . ' * ' 

Since thi^was a Title IV-A project, most of. the families served were 
low income. Over half, as a matter of fact, wefe f ami I i*es Piving in poverty*^ t 
and 46. percent were welfare recipients, ,Many-of the f ami 1 i es» were headed 
by women . • . / » • ' , \ 

Although the project sought to'promote an ethnic and socioec5onomic mix^, 
amorvg the chiyldren served*, it was difficult to do so under eligibility con-' 
straints. Where -fel igi^bi 1 ity. was defined onr a neighborhood basi5, the'enrpllees 
, were alrrvost all black. (Seventy-seven percent Qf all children served were 
black.) The stricter I973»federal reguiatrons on eligibllitV eliminated 
some -of the mix the programs had'been able to achieve "in the earl.ier stages 
of the .project. ' ' * \ . ' ^ 

Some families p^id fees teased on income, ranging from a few dollars to v . 
$20 per week. Nominal fees ^ere^consi dered appropriate by several programs. 
Fee p*o|icie$ were more readily accepted wh^n parents or advisor^y committees ' 
had an -jnput into preparing them, includfng some control over when they might 
be w'^ i vQd . • ' ^ 

Childrens' Progress on Developmental Objectives , n ■ ' ' ^ " 

The development of the children in the SDCP centers was monitored by 
regular ratings on forms planned for this purpose. The it}sms of the sca^le 
were 'selected by th^.SDCP staff, from know^n standards of^ normal development 
for children. The success or failure, of art item was 'consi clered i/nportant'' 
to a child's development, but it was not turned into a score or label that 
might be rrfi Si^nterpreted. , . : * 

The ra^^^ngs were usVd t^ measure each child's ^ogress toward, meet i ng 
the' SDCP ot)jectives of heatthy and normal child developments Staff rated 



the children at planned intervaJs'to evaluate progress and to proviyde chi W 
• care staff, with information about each chi Id* s 'progress. Thi s • information 
served- as, a basis for planning programs for i nd i vi (^ua kch i I dren, and as'a 
basis for overalj curricul jm developmenr., ^ , * *^ 

Each rating form covered the cognitive, social, emotional, motor and 
hygiene/sajf-help areas. *Deve I opi^ent in each was assessed by observi ng .the, 
child^s behavior on a serres ,of developmental task5. For example^ in the 
cognitive area, an item.^ for a f our-to--^ i ve-y^an-o I d was "C/raws human figure 
with head, body, arms and le'gs.'' }K social item for^the feame age-group was^ 
"Seeks a* child to play with." - Examples of motor and. Hygiene/self-help tasks 
werfe "Hops, on one foot, then the other, in continuous movement from place to 
pjace, " and "Will try n^w foods when served." For the younger^ ages, the 
i terns ^we^e appropriately qeared to the age being rated. 

Shortly afte[- admission to the program each chi Id was rated on t|e form 
appropriate his age. A total of 450 preschoolers were rated upon Intry.^ 
Included werg 112 two-year-o I ds ^1 50 three-year-olds, and 188 four- and fi've- 
year-olds. Three hundred and f1>t-y-four ch i I drert were Jxi the -program 'long 
enough to have^at least two ratings. Of these children, 35 were tv/o years 
old St-the-time of thei'r last ratiag; 63 were three, pnd 256 were' four or 
f i ve . ' 



.'^^ Outcomes on the rat4i7gs showed that the children performed 'we 1 1 i n the 
mol-or, self-help an^d soc i a I -emot i ona I areas. The outcomes ig these areas 
for all three age groups showed fas^t rates of development. For two-year-olds, 
these areas shpwed large gains from first to last-rating. For example, ahnost 
twice ^-as many two-year-olds Succeeded on all motor items at the last rati^ig 
as hacJ on the first. By contrast, three- and four- and five-year-olds often 
had succeeded so well on thei/ i^nitial ratirtgs that only moder'ate change was 
possible by- the t^me of the .last rating. 

f Thesfe findings suggest thkl these children showed faSt early develop- 
ment in The motor, self-help and>OGia3-^emot i ona 1 areas.. The$'e areas may 
need less specific intervention by day care progVams. ./ . * 

The cogn i t«i ve* area does not show this same pattern of early deve.lopment . 
The jtems in this section were less apt to be achieved 'at/first rating and 
therefore ser-ved as useful discriminators thrpughout the- period of enrollment. 
At the time of K^st rating, outcomes in the cognitive a rfe'a were &tMI very 
much spread: across the spen from litt[e*to great succes$. ' 



1. 



Two-ye^r-o Ids 



Three-year-olds 



Four-and fiv-e- 
year-olds 



TABLE I 

PERFORMANCE IN COGNITIVE AREA AT LAST RAtING 
V Children jr^ted 0-4 items 5-8 items 9 items 

3^ 

0-3 items 

11-13 
' i terns 



34 

Chi.ldren rated' 

62 



Children 
ratetJ 



0-10 ' 
i terns 



50^ 
4-5 items 
■ • ' 15.^ ' 

14-16/ 17-18 
i teijis i tems 

2li '^1>% 



2A% 
6-7 items 

56% ■ 

19. 
"items 

. \5% 



10 items 

9 items 

3f^ 

20 

i tems . 

n 



The greater diffjcuity whi£^ cognitive items presented to these . 
children relative to otner areas has several" implications. !t may i^ndi- ' 
cate that the cognitive Items ^were more precisely stated^than the items in 

• The other areas. The less precise wording of the noncognitiye items may 
have permitted greater leeway for the rater and thus there was greater 
I i ke I i licxSd' that success c4u I d^be achjoved on an item. For-example, a rater 
may have felt more secufe in rating "y^s" to "Child relates positively 
to adult's — a3ks for Ue\p, aSks for approva I but is not overly, dependent/' ' 

,than in rat i ng J'yes'*" to "Knows adijress — can give strjeet and nugnber correct" I y," 
If wording nad been equally exact on items of all areas, perhaps success ' ^ 
rates would have been mdre equal in all areaus, too! 

On the oth^r hand-, cognitive skills may have been more sensitive than 
social-emotional, motor or selr-hela skills in identifying differences 
anOng these children. If r^his i^s true, the difference In results inr the^ ' 

\ cognitive area may oe indicative of a fairly wide ran^e of development or 
maturity among the ' ch i I dref^ H n the SDCP . The Items chosen-for each area',^ 
including the cognitive ones, incorporate tvasic standard objectives Expected 
in r^rma I child devel6pmeht patterns.* -Thus, a child's failure fo mast-er 

*4"hese basic ski 1 I s'must ' be taken seri-ously. 

The children were rated at ^the time of the i r. enrol Iment in the program 
and at t^'e end of the project to assess their development over time. The 
cognitive objectives were definite!^ not met for 14 percent of the four7 
and five-year-olds, and were not met to the desired extent for an- addit.ion^l ' 
16 percent of this age group. While the average age' of the group, may fall 
within the period covered t^y the rating forms, these' are still large per- , ' 
ceritages. This varying success rate may be a warn^ag signal of impending , 
learning problems a^f the children enter school. 




pay care was we I r-^M'e^^ peet 1 i nd i v i dua 1 needs in soCi a I -emot i ona I , V 
motor and ^el|-help areas., Ir] cognitive growth, though/the day care pro- \ 
^ gram seemed enable to keep all the preschoolers progressing according to 
the standards expected for the appropriate ages. The SDCP^experience does 
not provide enc,ouragement th"at intervention in the cognitive area can ov,er- 
come social and economic deprivations sufficiently to have most poverty area 
Children achieve the desired nbrras. 'Although there ns no doubt that day care 
helped some of the children in the programs to be better prepared for cogni- 
tive achievement than if they had not been enrbi led, there is no assurance 
" that day care is .able to, eliminate the gap that some children 'vyi I ( brfn^g 
with them to beqin" their school ceree-rs. ' - . ' * • 

' Infant Progress ^ ' ^. . • ' • ^ 

. Six of the day care progr-ams iare'd for infants as well as for older 
\ preschoblaFS. " In /Alabama, the center program initially served on«iy inf-ents. 
, IniGeorgia, several i-n^ants were cared for, in a family. day care home, and' 
Idrer in the center. In Tennessee and South Carol irta/ infants were cared 
ifor in f-amily day care homes. Mississippi and North Carolina served infants 
in the center^ a long with older preschoolers. ^ ' 

The original statement of the SDCP objective /br infants was "that . 
the development of infants should not be' negatively aftected by day care, 

: ^ 

« - s . ^' ^ ' / ^ ' 



that th^se infants be able to develop within accepted ranges for motor 
(fine and gross), language and personal social sk.il'is." The objective 
was later refined to Include all the major areaS of child development. 
The ^DCP^ developed rating forms consisting of basic items that describe 
normal ch i i (iS growth and development patterns. The form for rating in- 
faniys was developed by combining activiti-es se^t out a^d tested on tradi- 
' tional infant deveJopment instruments./ . -^^ 

The rating form cQntained 54 ta^ks grouped in 10 age periods. The 
periods covered the months* from bi/fh to/two and onp-J^a 1 f years. The tforn 
was completed by observing the. cfvf I d ai^ assess i ng what his usua 1 ' capabi.l i ty 
Is at each time sequence: Therefore, y6dd instances of success or 'failure 
should not color the picture ot/.devel^pment . Ratings were .schedu led regu- 
larly, beginning soon after ei/rollmynt and th^n ,at six-week intervals. 
Frequent reratrng Is importac/t sin/e development is rapid in the first two 
• years. ^ 

The course of deve I opment^f many infants was assessed during the three 
years'Df SDCP operation/ Sevetity-Three children had two or more ratings, so 
progress could be evalii&teij ^ver a period of time. These chi Idreri wiere cared 
forHn six SDCP cente/s or fam-ily day care home^. in considering the chil- 
drer\*s growth, the course of development as well as- performance at the last 
^r^ting must b'e assW^ed. Children whose development* s*ems slow at 'f i r^t or 
- • chi ldren whose development is adequate at tl^e first rating, but tnen' tapers 
of.f during enrol I/fcntv may have developmental problem^.*^ 

' Of the .73 Chi Idren ,rated^^2^ completed all items for their age period 
each ppi-nt t^ey were rated. An additional 30 children missed some 'items 
at the first rating, but by the last ratings, all these chi I dren. were com- 
, pleting all items. Thus, these children, though perhaps having initiaU prob- 
lems, had made s^tlsfactory progress. * • 

Outcomes for the .remain! ng 2| children were less positive. Nine children 
. completed all expected tasks when first rated, but were somewhat behind by the 
, last rating. The remaining 12 children at no time compj^ed all items for 
. their ag^s. A methodological problem in evaluating ih^ ratings, though, - 
introduces some leeway in assessing ,the children's progress. <A child may be 
rated on a group ^f^^^items when he is still within trte age period rather than 
at the^older limit of it. He may miss %ome of those items; but is not ex- 
pected^to achieve them until he has reached the top of the age bracket. In 
this. (?as^, judgment must be reserved as to whether his progress is adequate. 
After eliminating children vJ/hose ratings occGr before they* reach the top" of 
the age bracket, only 15 of those 21 children seeme.d behind. So, in all, 20, 
percent of the infants- can be said to be at least one month behind in develop- 
^ ment. ^ - • ^ 

^Instruments ^sed were Bayiey Scales of Infant Development, Denyer ' 
Developmental I Screening Test,, Geseli Developmental Schedules, and Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale. 

For a fuller description of infant development and the methods of. 
, ana Iysi*s, , see "Jnfant Progress on Developmental Objectives,*' SDCP bulletin 
No. '9. ' ^ , ' . - 
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SatisfacTory crogre^s by The, full group of children on the infa;^ ratin 
was 5JStaine<j a% ^he children turned two years old. Twenty-six ct/idren 
turned two wnile" tnev were enrolled. Tne average age of these o/ildren at 
their first two-/ear rating was ^ nontns. . The c h i fo'rerN.kv^e/^ expected 
to, cofnp I'ete two-year items until 7he end of the period, yef/^f their earjies 
ratings, the chiiaren successful !y completed an average 'o/ 1 to 10 items^'-i/*i 
tJ^e cognitive section. Th i s -performance is similar toy^at found on the 
first ratings of children who /were already two years >5ld at enrollment. Thus, 
for The bulk of children, inf/ant day core does.noty^em to impede cognitive 
dQveloDment as sc^e observer/s have feared. 



But tne outcones on /he Infant raTings ai^eVjot *comD letoiy reassuring 
as to. the effect day ca/e nay have on infanT .deveV ^men t. L|i^ ratings 
ohcwed satisfactory progress for 58 of tne 73 cl^ildren. TheV^aining i.5 
children were benin^ at -ne tine of »the lasf rat'ing. Of these ^lone^oTrfsLd 
was oJearly develooing slow!/, but this c^ild was fe^lt to be ne|tall/ re^ 
Tarjed\ ^ Alrnough these 15 ch i i dren *were fully successful on ra"kijig> ^t 
some tirjje luring the pericd','by fhe ena of enrollment they were lagging. 
The gro^a'const itates , 19 percent of the infants enrolled. Thus, outcomes 
on^^'a'^^CQje designed to meas^ire achievemenT of fundamental stages of early 
c'hi Id .c^Qv^ijopment do not^ remove doubts as to -whether out-of-home care, may 
be .associated With inadequate development for some children. ^- 

-?Uofcff?d-unately there was no control group of children from similar 
backgrou^ncjs, who were Qared for in tbeTr 'homes. Thus it is impossible to/ 
asGerta4.r> whether day care.ra>t)^r than some other factor is the variable 
that correlates .with slow 'progress. 

' 

School .Age Experience _ • ' - * • 

School age day care has a different character and a very different 
eva I uation - Mrm from that of preschool childreh. The preschool evaluation'' 
form, had the^^dvanYa^e of .descr i bing f undamenta L ski II s Of early life in 
which Jndications of success at various fStages were fairly'wel] standard Tsr^d . 
But children in^ school have a I ready- mastered the fundamental ^^^'ks'-^^f. the • 
preschool years and. are autonomous individuals I earthing ski lis for sch'ool/ 
where they spend many hours a day. Thus, the emphasis of the day care pTO-- 
gr^rp IJ/as on social competence and personal adjustment, with'only a fxttle' ^ 
supporf and reinforcement for cognitive development, which is stressed by • ' 
the schoo i * / ^ ' i ' . \ 

Therefore the items on tl^ school age evalua't.ion form covered social 
and personal functioning and focused on what a child "is i*i.ke." But with 
iits emphasis on personality attributes, the fprm does not t^nd ftself to 
quantitative ^r/alysis. Success in soc i a I -emot i ona I areas was less Veil 
standardized for children 6 to I 3 than preschool achievement on basic 
skills, and there was,^ no quantitative scale defining adjustment against ^ 
which^to rank'the older child's Adjustment. ^ 

Trta evaluatjon form did help, however^ to focus staff\s attention 
on areas where a child needed attention- The form describeVl v^^rjiaus 
behaviors such as "Child is helpful to younger chiJdren in T;he program," 



or "Seeks, ac/ult help when needed," or "Has a positive se I f -concept. " Staff 
.indicated whether these behaviors were or were not typical for the chi l\ - '^^^ 
^Thls permirteo attention to behaviors that were not typical, but made^nd V'' 
^'jaSgmen} about the child*s failure to shgw any |)ariiiicu lar befiaviors. ^ — 

The school age rating form is^ valuable to centers in planning activities 
to strengthen' certa i n areas of development. Staff comcnented that the fprms 
t ■ were useful in parent conferences since they enabled the parent aqd teacher 

to focus on specifics. ' ' ^ ' \ 

'■ , - ■ . ' V 

Health and Social Services 

« 

Health: Health and social services are very, important elements of day 
^ care programs. These services were prov i ded. through different means and in 
varying degrees ^by the several jDrograms in the project. Most programs pro- 
vided health services not through .the-ir own funding, but through whatever ' 
corr/nunity services they could find and use. 

Most childrefl in the SXP programs had their immunization programs com,- 
^ pleted, probably because most stala^ I icenstng regulations require certain 
^ shots to be given before^-a chi Id can enter day care, or soon thereafter. 

Most children were also examined by a doctor. 

■ ' * \ * ^ 

The aval labi I ity of .community services varies by size of the community. 
. In the^jacge citje^, public health clini^cs are available to give physical 
examinations and immunizations, a^d there are services in 'hospitals and 
agencies that provide' free preventive cdTe and treatment. The day care . 
program fcc.ated in Atlanta was very successful in usjng community health y ^ 
* ' hesources and was able to get hea l"fh, care for the eipt i re , f am-i I y . 

But- health services can be a real problem in the smaller CQmmun'Lfies. 
Sparse public health clinic service and difficulty in findirfg private 
phyqji'cians meant that children often had to wait weeks before their'physical ■ 
examinations and Jmmunizations could be completecl. One program located in 
a small- town solved the problem by employing a nurse as part of' the center 
staff. Jn arqas where a public hea I th nurse could_make per i od i c Vounds 
to centers to give immunizations and services, it was^not n^cessanv t9 
repeatedly transport groups of children to clinics. , 

A small portion ot the children did not receive all of thfeir shots 
or a doctor^s physical examination. -^This was surprising since licensing 
r'egulations require the^ heal th exams. The incomplete examinations and 
' shots resulted from various factors. Sometimes a test was. not given or 
a shot not 6btaine/j because the parent did not fol lovj through, and 'the 
day qare staff did not have it done. Of ten, a test or a shot was not 
given because* it was not available in the health clinic or from a local 
physician. 

' , The SDCP did not fi.a<l^ however, that its rural are^s had higher 

rates of incomple^ examination^. Mi.ssissippl and Alabama,, where 
, ' 'programs had the forest community hea I th resources, s^^i I I managed to 
^ get health service^, and did better than the average c^n most tests. 
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Laboratory tests were the least likely to be ob'talned, b6t^^ then perhaps 
. it is not realistic to require rou*ti*ne urinalysis and bItJbd exam i nations 
for children with no indications of problems.' 

. ^ • / • / 
• The SIXP was q-uite successful in i (lent i f y i ng abnormal healTti conditions 
^ and providing remedial treatment. About ore-third of the children had some , 

i kin9 of medical or developmental problem. They ranged frdm speech and 

': hearfVig problems to chronic impetigo and malnutrition/ an^ included develop- 

*\ mental, behav iora I* or emotional problems, and stuttering problems." Other 

\ problems were-orthopedic needs, chronic infections^ continuous colds and 

' runny rioses, anemia, hernia, ringworm and pinwofm. . • , / 

Of the 215 probif=^ms identified, 144 required center staff to locate 
and obta'in-the appropriate treatment, or participate^ in the treatment by 
giving the cTiild medicine, maki'^ sur^e a chjld-^kept on a tianoage or eye, 
patch, helping p^arents foMow Through on treatment, etc. ,More than 90* 

♦ percent of the problems i dent i f ied' were tressed through SDCP action or 
referra I . ' ' f - . . ' r ' 

* . SDCP centers fried to be troublestiooters, to catch problems before' 
/ ' they grew to fdlLsize. Dental, a-uditory al;)^d v'ision screenings were fre- 
tjuentiy available to children in the programs. At least 83 percent of 
" the 'Chi I dren were screened for dental problems, and of these, 13 percent 
had some s6rt of dental probtwi.* For 17 percent there was no information; 

• 70 percent *had no problem. Deata.l treatment was obtained* for half the 
children with dental problems. The SDCP experience suggests dental screen- 
ings are valuable/in revealing dentaT prob lems at ^n early stag^ to prevent 
major dental work later. , ' ' ^ 

Auditory and vision screenings were done less frequently. Les^ than 
one-fourth of the children had both screenings. Two centers, Florida and 
* Georgia, were most successful 'in arranging the fests. Their 'urban locations 
may have facilitated thei r'succ5ess. * - ^ 

Eighty-three children had bef^avioral or emotional problems. In 53 
of the caseS/ day care resolved or lessened the problem. I n ,,some instances, 
though, the prob>lem was out of the range of tbe Staff, and special help was 
6btained. 

Height and weight were not checked by program staff as had been antici- 
pated. Growth is evident to the eyes of -practiced staff members an(d actual . 
measrurements are necessary only when problems are evident. 



An^ffshoot of good health services for the child in day care^may mean 
better health for the other family members. Social workers tried to 
watch the health of other children in the family. Their assessment suggested 
that in *ll percent of the families, the other children's health -improved* 
While this is a-good result, a di rect^ relationship between the family health 
improvement' and enrollment of a child in day care cannot be drawn.' 
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•Social Services: Social -services were offered in various ways. Some" 
programs had their own sotJal workers, 'e i ther full or part time In one 
program .the social worker was*a.lso designated as the official state welfare 
, service worker for AFDC fami I ies 4n the center, which was an advantage to 
the fami lies. . _ , , 

■ In other programs the social wbr*k^omponent "of the day care program 
w^s provided by a service worker in the public welfare office. Although 
thi-s arrangement .did not permit the social worker to have fhe sarfie day-by- 
day exposure to the families as she'wouJd have had if located at the center, 
the qua I I ty of social work noted in the SDCP was not Ve I ated 'to where the 
■ social worker was housed. Rather than location, the most important elements ' 
in the success of the social workers in the programs appeared to be the 
individual personalities and capabi I'ities of the social workers themselves.' 

. .■ ^' . \ 

Length of Enrollment 

stability in d'ay tare is l<*lpful to both mother and child. The longer ^ 
the relationship betweerr a family and a center, the more family problems 
were solved. Reality fafctors often' intervened to end the relationship, how- 
ever. It was severed IfKmany cases because the children had outgrown the 
need -for day care, ^^ tMTi nVther instances children were withdrawn because ' 
of transport i on d i f ff_cy/i- ies, moving out of the neighborhood, or the 
mpther"s><Jss o<f employment so that^ay care was. no longer needed. Busing 
of schbcTl age chi I'dren .caused- schedule disruptions i-n two centers, and meant 
that children arrived. at the day care ^center tod late to warrant continued 
participation in the program. 

• 

Meeting 'the FSftiily's Needs " « - 

Ao^^portant issue in the delivery of publicly funded day care 'T7T7?5lvea 
who s|ibuld be eligible for day care and, given limited resources, which 
families and children should have priority. ' ■ ' ' - i- , 

The SDCP was guided in "its enrollment policies by several objectives. 
One was' to meet fami ly rieeda for day care' to ^nable adults to work an'd 
improve the i r, economic condition. Another wafs to meet total child care' • 
needs of any one family, -so parents would 'not have to use different services- 
for their' other children.- ^ I so an effort was made to employ parents of Qn- 
roll.ed children. An important objective was to seek "an ethnic and CultuPSl 
mix df children to enrich the experience of all. Overriding all of these' 
objectives were the federal guidelines which delineate eligibility for 
social 'services under Title IV-A funding. 

A motheifwho wishes to work and finds child care for one preschooler 
^but not the other, or who must accept care for the two in different loca- - 
tions, obviously has no.t had her total child care needs conveniently met. 
And she has not be6n fully served if her seven-year-old returns from 
school to an empty house. The project had greater success in serving 'all 
of a family's preschoolers than all their' school age children. Many ef- 
forts were made to .accommodate younger children and to bend age limits 
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for enrolments, but there were sti I I 'fami I ies who had young children 
being cared for in different arrangements. This raises "^he question of 
whether day care programs designed to meet needs of only certain "pre- 
school age groups are\ f lexi bt,e enough to meet the total child care needs 
for a family. The federal, day care requirements are presently very firm 
on age groupings. , ' ^ 

The experience of the SDCP has some implications on the issue' of. 
enrol Iment pol icies and on the' feasi bi I i ty of the various enrollment 
objectives. 

By the end' of the child*s enrollment (or by the end of the project) 
many parents were meeting the objective for which they had enrolled the 
child in day care. Over, half of those who enrolled children so they could 
continue vocational training or high school had met their enrollmeht pur- 
pose. Two-thirds erf the families who applied for day care did so because 
they wanted to continue working or wanted to find a job. 

• The majority of those who -enrol led thei,r children in order to continue 
employment were able to do so. The success rate for those ^eeki nq .efnp loy- 
ment (61 percent) was not as good, and re'flects the great difficulty a new 
entrant into the labor torce has in finding and holding a job, as compared 
to the person who is a I ready . work i ng . *This finding is important for pro- 
grams thai" have 'an "objective of "employing all welfare mothers through the 
provi sion of^ day care." ' . 

Training 'for new skills is perhaps the most important instrument to 
help low income mothers out of poverty. Social workers in the SDCP en.- 
couraged^ mothers to take advantage of tra i n i ng 'opportun i t i es, including 
WIN programs. 

The progress of two groups of traJnees was monitored during the course 
of the project. One group was persons (mostly mothers) who wanted to enter 
some kind of training program, and the other was those who were already in 
a training program when they enro Med .the i r children in day care. Of the 
first group of 67, 23 actually enrolled in some program. One reason for 
the differences between those desiring tVaining and those actually enroll- 
ing In training is that in some communities there are few training pro- 
grams and there are waiting lists for the e.xisting ones. 

Of the adults already in .trainfng, plus those who entered training 
during the project, 27 percent^omp leted the course arW 17 percent ob- 
tained employment. Many reasons contributed to the at-^-rition; pressures 

to go to work, inability to finish, lac k of i nt erest ^on ^cornmi tment, or 

resistance in general to being required" to enter trairrtny in-order to ^ 
obtain publioc assistance payments. Also, funds for some training programs 
were cut in midstream, and jobs were sometimes not available in the fiefid 
for which the J'raining was given. 

One-third of the families served in The programs had increased thel^r 
incomes by ti>e end of their chi Idren^ s' enro I Iment or by the end of the pVo- 
ject. The proportion of those with increased incomes among poverty and non- 
poverty groups was practically the same. 
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TABLE II 

PURPOSE FOR SEEKING DAY CARE 
^AI^D SUCCESS IN MEETING PURPOSE 

• . ' . (Percent of Families with Specific 

^ Purpose) 

Percent of ' Purpose • Purpose 

Purpose all families met pot met Unknown 



Enable female 
guardian to seek 
and take employment 


•22 


6! 


32 


7 


Enable female 

guard ian to conti nue 

emp loyment 


45 


V 

. 82 


10 


8 


Enable female 
guardian to take 
vocat i ona 1 t ra i n i ng 


17 


56 


30 


14 


Nteet needs of chi Id 
not met at home 


•* 

12 


f 

83 


2 


15 


Conti nue col 1 ege 


0 


82 _ 


9 


9 


Other reasons 


3 


/O 


0 


100 


No record 


1 


0 


0 


100 


TOTAL 




72 . 


17 


1 1 



^ , Progress on Family Problems 

The SDCP had objectives for parents other than providing the best 
care for their children while parents worked or otherwise improved their 
ecoQomic status! The project also sought to aid parents by strervgthening 
their relationships with their children, by 'assisting them to improve* 
living patterns, and by facilitating their access to community resources. 
One of the primary functions of the socia l/workers was to assist parents 
in solving their problems. Since a majority of the families had incomes 
below the poverty line, many family problems were related to lack of 
money. Poor housing, poor nutrition, life-styles that might interfere 
with children's development, and other characteristics of econdmically 
deprived families were" considered to be within the purview of the total 
day care program. It was ho^ed the social workers could assist families 
to improve these condit'ions. 
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Social workers were encouraged to direct their efforts for families 
in a problem-oriented manner. They were asked to try \o def'ine separate 
problems that a family faces, and then aid the family in pursuing remedies 
and actions that would alleviate each problem. 'Careful review of the records 
prepared^on these families revealed 634 problems for 424 families. The prob-, 
lems ranged across a vast scope— poor housing, an invalid father, lack of 
motivation, alcoholism, emotional instability, neglect of family planning, 
and marital stress arid dispute. -The most frequent response by social 
workers to these problems was referral to some agency, that specializes in* 
handling the problems or offers special services. Social workers also * 
counseled and advised families and gave needed support by just plain caring. 

The progress of each family was followed closely. Were problems any 
closer to solutions? ^Was ^11 being done that might be done.? Positive 
progress was noted for many families, with only a small proportion of 
problems (17 percent) apparently receiving no, atterlti on . Sometimes no ' . 
action was taken In problem areas ^ that ^re difficult to do anything about. 
For example, it is difficult to obtain positive results in problems of 
alcoholism. This was, borne out by the project * s. exper ience. Surprisingly, 
family planning ^was also a problem about which nothing seemed to happen 
for many families, despite indication of a need-for help. 



Parent-Child Relationships 



I used to tell my child/ "P don't have time to listen to you now." 
I used to tell him, "Co sit down, I gotta fix this food now," or? 
"Xeave that alone, boy. Get out of my hair." Now we all sit down 
,and talk to each other. I learned you have to take the time to 
listen to your child. 



How does one measure the relationship between parent and child? By 
a hug and a kiss? By parent and child .listening and talking to each 
other? By how parents discipline their child? By whether a child is 
usually clean or dirty? 

The SDCP tried to watch indicators of paren.t-chi M relationships 
to determine whether day care is associated with changes in the ways 
parents interact with their children. Gains v/ere noticed for a small 
group of parents. The lowtrates of gain may indicate that families 
were already interacting well with their children, or that subjective 
evaluations of changes in this a?ea^are difficult to' come by. In many 
cases, the social workers simply made no notes on this item. 



Life-Styles 

Helping families to imp r(t>ve 
the most (far-reaching and diff 
in homemaking skills, persona 
meals served at home, regular 
or putting chi Idren to bed at 



their living patterns was probably • 
icult SDCP goal. This goal meant progress 
appearance of the mother, the kind of 
ty of Tami ly life Ceating meals together, 
approximately the same time every night). 
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adequate sleeping arrangements for everyone in the family, toothbrushes 
that are used, and avai labi I i ty-^of picture books, catalogs and crayons 
i n *the house . - ^ 

The notion that day care might haye an effect on living patterns i 
implies that a change In living patterns is sometimes desirable. Desiring 
^uch change nay seem paternalistic; however,^ the objectives of the project 
were designed with the hel'p' of potential day care users, and it was they 
who insiste^j l^hat tHe^ project, he I p families to improve their living 
patterns. 

The SDCR experience in thi.s area is difficult to interpret. 'On'' 
the one hancf many families seemed to have good, I i f e-s4^es to *beg i n' wi th, 
so that no imf)rovement was necessary. On the other hand, it was difficult 
to obtain information about life-styles of many families! Social workers, 
who were the source of any available information in this area, may have 
known more than they wrote down, but ^he records are surprisingly barren ^ 
of any information regarding life-styles. This was unexpected, because 
social work claims to have a primary concern ior family life and the ■ 
social well-being of families. However, the project findings do permit 
some tentative conclusions; , 

*■ / 

1. The success of ^social work efforts is related to the family's 
condition beforehand: some families are -on the threshold of 
improving their lives while others are not. Wherfe a mother 
already' has motivation, the support of a concerned social 
worker may be just what is needed- to bring about actuaJ attempts 
to rise and progress. It is in these cases that the soci'al work 
payoff was most often evi.dent. Perhaps ' soci a I work that measures 
its. effectiveness only in positive change is destined to fail 'in. 
some hard-core situations, no matter how consistent and strong 
the* support! ve efforts may be. A more realistic goal for thes^ 
situations might be simply to keep the situation from becoming 

- worse. . 

2. When case.necords were analyzed f rom ^he viewpoint of attention 
to the problems families face, the ma^tTn'ty of problems received 
some type of action. A great number of positive actions were 
recorded. ' ' 

3. .The objective ot enabling parents to work was met for many families 

Two-thirds of the. families who sought day care because they wish*ed 
to go to work succeeded in finding jobs by-the end of enrollment 
of thei r ch i l dren. ' ' 

4. Many families were encouraged to avail themselves of training pro- 
grams. Social workers 'identified 67 adults wh^) sought tFai ning, . 
and assisted one-third who enrolled. Unf ortunate'l y the attrition' 
rate for these trainees, as well as for others who were already 

in training when the children enrolled, was quite high. 
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5. Success in strengthening the relationships between jparents 
and children is difficult to measure. The various' indicators 
that thevproject monitored to. measure this dib not pVoduce ■ 
clear evidence one way or th^ other. ' ^ , ^ 

* ' * 
It is difficuUt f6 come to any concLojsjons about the effects of 
day c^are, ^and especially its social work* component, oTT'numerous 
living patterns — consumerism, /regularity of eating and Sleeping, 
ava i I ab i I i ty of st imu lat i ng mater i a Is for chi I dren, eft. One of 
the hindrances in reaching any conclusion is the lack of infor- 
mation in the records about these af^eas. The high proportion^ of 
"no-Vecords" ra'ises the.question of how realistic it is. to expect 
day care to have impact in these areas. Where information on 
various living styles is available in c^se recoi^ds, only a small 
percentage of the families seem to haVe real problems in thfese 
areas. Relative to the small number of problems identified, the 
^ occasional changes or i mprovepnents noted' appear more significant. 
' Perhaps day care is abfe-to leave a mark on the life-styles of " 
fami l.ies where problems are severe enou'gh to sub-stant i a M y inter- 
fere with the development of the chi Idren. ' * . ' 



Involving Parents in Day Care 

If yen are not interested enough tg come to parent meetings qnce'^^ ^ 
a^TQonth when you send your child every day of the week, you are 
not ^ even interested in your child* ' — Mrs* Smith 

If I am too tired to come -to ^tffie center after working full day, 
getting home on the bus, picking up my child, cooking and cleaning 
when I get home, that is not to say I am not interested in my child. 
The center is not helping me as a person by expecting me to come * ^ 

, back then. The ^ only make me^eel guilty if I don^t. — Mrs. Jones 

obfh views are valid and deserve the-respect of day care staff in 
planning for parent involvement.,- The SCKIP jdef Ined day car^ as a service 
to famirsies as well as to their children. This philosophy made it impera- 
i*ive thax there be a real commitment to parent i^nvol vement, with a wide 
spectrum of opportunities for communication between parents and staff. ^ 
Organized parent grouj)s, parents as part of a center'^ advisory group, 
all kinds gf volunteer opportunities at times convenient tQ parents, and 
Qne-to-one corrtmunj cation between parents and staff when chi Idren* arrive 
in th§ morning or leave in the afternoon — ^^are all examples of iQvolvtng 
parents in the day care program. 

^'Parents were enlisted in. the planning of the overall SDCP. Parents, >^ 
who were representative of the groups to be served in the various communities, 
were included, in establishing goals'and objectives for the, project. 

Each program -deve loped organized parent groups. Content of parent 
meetings ranged from social events to educational sessions on chi I drear i ng. . ^ 
Sewing, crafts, preparing income t^x returns and learning^ how to budget 
were subjects of>¥arious meetings. ^■ 
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^. . A(^visory boards/ with parents as part rci pafjts , were slower to be / 
. orgahLzed than paren*t> groups.- Somp centers were stUI struggling with 
developing strong advis$)ry boa^rds at the 'end of three years\ while * 
others had good sCiccess in establishing and usjng^-them as liaison groups' 
wuti} the community. 

* *. ♦ ' , ' • , . * 

Parent ^?nvolvement/is a two-way. street; lt%depends upon the staff' 
^tending a » broad variety of' Qppo^tuniti^s■,for parents>o be involved.^ It • ^ 
also depend.s on parent commitment to holding up their end* of the responsi- 
• bility.. Evaluation of commitment was based on the^extef>t to which parents 
fo I lowed' through op previously agreed-upon arrangements.'' Did thef bring 
and/pi ti< up the^chi'ld, or have him ready for the bus pn time? Were medical 
exams obtai-ned as agreed on, and, did parents come to conferences? Did 
children ai-ter>d regularly?. Did parents attend parent -meet i ngs? 

Tf)e experience of t-he SDCP is that ovar halt/of the parent^ w'i I I come 
to one or two meet i ngs, ' but^ on I y 1^0 tOj5 percent will form the ,core pf 
the parent group'^and attend regularly.' Most parents followed through on 
conference^ when scheduled. .*^1ost parents followed through on responsibility 

. of Dbt-aihing health 'exarns, on transportation arrangements, and on getting 
the child to *the center when he was well. Only 5 to' 10 percent of the 

^ parents fell .short of 'these* expecl-at ions. ' » 

Comjtiunity Understanding of Day*^'Gare 

The SDCP centers served as important ou.treach agents. They interpreted 
day care to the communi.ty by/making presentations to- commurr-i ty groups," and ' 
opened the centers and facilities to^ streams of visitors from "^social services 
"and -I icensing agencies and early chi'jdhood programs. They also acted as re- 
sources for workshops and tralriinig programs' about child development or day 
care^ Cet^ter activities also showed how interecti,on with educational insti- 
tutions could satisfy mutual needs; specialized skills were offered by the 
schools, and the*- centers- of fered praciical experience to' students at alP- 
levels.' * . • ' . . . ^ 



Programs in the SDCP a I S9 acl'ivel-y sought community resources to ■ 
supplement budget, ' activities and manpower. SDCP programs had limited 
^ability to pay for Kealth services ih the community and so developed 
'local resources. Public health departments were used;^ volunteers services 
of doctors, dentists, and agencies for speech, hearing and vision problems 
•were cultivated as well as university resources for^ psychologies I ^nd 
other. specia hized clinical services. Local resources supplemented food 
-budgets also., State* and federal nutrition staff .and surpl/us commodity 
f-oods ahd U.S. Dep^rnent of Agr'icu I ture reimbursements erihanced the 
food sei^'Ices. ■ / yr ^ * 

Prpgram activities gained -pubi ic^exposure through lise of commurltty 
resourqes such as public libraries for special exhibitions. Loca T cu I tura I 
groups and city recreation departments provided equipment and facilities 
which might fpo.t have been otherwise available. 



The use of such resources depends on the availability of the services' 
in the community, and on the aggressiveness of the program director in find- 
ing and mobi.Mzing services. Ingenuity, patience and persev'erance b'y the 
staff are important .i*n attracting a variety of services to the center. The 
"s'trbng^ efforts of 'a M ^the SXP programs to be involved in tBeJr communities^ * 
contributed greatly to the "demonstration" value of these model programs. 

Delivering PubUcly-Funded Day Care 

Delive^y.pf publ icl,^-f unded day care involves many opifions and issues. 
An' important ffe^e concerns the'method of del-fvering the service: Who 
should operate ctey c^re programs — the public agency Itsel.f? A^third party 
through contract *w1 th th'e pub I ic' agency ? By purchasing slots in existing 
programs? The SDCP experience included alj three options. Each had its 
advantaged and disadvantages. * 

Public agency operated: This ofi ^'on e ncounters problems associated 
vJi th s^t^te- bureaucracy . Employment of day care personnel through the , 
Mfertfsystem i s 'cumbersome and time-consuming. Purchasing items for day » 
care (from cribs to diapers) under the trifile bi d "procedure is also cumber- 
some. . But the administrative and management cosTs for SDCP programs operated 
direct*1y by the ^public agency (either st^te^or county) were' re lat i ve I y low. 

ContT/acting for a program with a third painty: These may be conK|||ft:*ts 
.with "for profit" or "nonprofit" groups. . •Thi s -option keeps the statF^out 
of the actual delivery system.' Is this rrpre e^fficient? The two. SDCP "third- 
party -programs" were no faster in gearing up for actual operation tban the 
agency-operated ones. Their administration and management ^costs are much 
higher, 26 percent and 3P percent 6f operating costs,- than the I I to 16 p^p^ 
cent for' the agency-openbted programs. •* 

In wpH^ting contracts with a third party "for profit" sponsor, how 
is profit defi'ned? .Is it a guaranteed (cost-plus) percent of other costs', 
or does the sponsor assume the risk of ma4<ing his profit? How does the ^ 
funding agency defermjne ^h^t the service it is conixacting for is actually 
being.del i vered? ^ ' f 

Purchasing individual slots in existing programs: This option has 
the advantage of.pJacing eligible children in or\gotng programs, and there- 
by seeks to maintain an ethnic and cultural mix. In practice, however, 
the experience in North Carol irfa^^s purchase-of-care program still found 
that It is difficult to obtafn ,such a mix, even by purchasing slots, 
especiajly when ^there is an attempt. to use^programs close to the child's 
own home. * , ' ' . 

• * * * 

This option also has the advantage of maintaining ongoing programs 
and supporting them through the payment for slots. This ^oids competing 
with marginal private programs by estab 1 i shi ng rew agency-operated ones. \ 
This opfion has the built-in possibility of irjlproving the ongoing programs 
in the^comipuni ty by offering assistance and training to centers from which 
many slots are purchased. . • 

'. / 
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Staffing Day Care . * ■ 

The fine line^)etween who i s "pretra i ned" and who is not is often 
difficult to draw. The SDCP made' an arbitrary decisiort to classify all 
staff with two-year college decrees or more as "pnetrain^d. " The ratio . 
of in-service trained staff to ^^^pretra i ned" staff in direct child care^in 
SDCP programs varied from 7/1 in one program- to 0.3/1 iri another. In one 
center the head teacher did not hav^a degree of any sort, but had 'map y . 
T^ars of experience. Elsewhere, a ToCa I col lege ^turned out m^ny two'-year 
degree people who were-9nly too glad >o fi^d Jobs Tn "day care, so that 
the center had an ampJe supply o-f pretrained staff. 



Thfe quality of the SDCP ^programs did'not seem to relate to the number' 
of pretrairiea-'persons on the staff.. Neither did it seem to relate to the 
child/staff ratios. Exqludfng the all-infant program, the d i rect ^h i I d/staf f 
ratios (counting only those in direct child care) varied from 6.8/1 to 3.37l. 
What did seem to make the difference in the quality of the programs^ was the 
ability of the director to inspire and mobilize the staff toward service. 
The support for the program at the agency level (state or county) also 
affected morale and qualfty. 

Career opportunities are importan't to paraprofessiona I s. The SDCP found 
that opportunities definitely exi^t.i/i day care, and many workers were pro- 
moted to higher positions in the SDCP programs as they gained experience 
and training. Several paraprof ess i ona I s were encouraged to take advantage 
of formal training in order to'obtain credentials. " . 

^J>hough the project stressed emp loyment 'of males, only 12 percent 
of tfie staff employees were male, and many of these served as janitors or 
drivers. Even these served as father or grandfather models. Overcoming 
traditional concepts of sex roles is not easy, but once a breakthrough 
occurs, more rften become interested. . , ' , ' 

Another objective was to employ racially mixed staffs. Blacks con- 
stituted 23 percent of a I T pretra i ned staff and 69 percent of all in- * 
service trained staff employed ip the programs. One of the seven center 
directors was black. Several social workers and teachers were black. 

Fourteen percent of all staf1^ emp loyed sometime during'the programs 
were parents of enroled children. The staff-parent role was Watched 
carefully to see if it presented any serious problems. In the SDCP 
experience, it is a problem only when the child-parent relatioi^ship 
itself ts^une^asy. .Then it becomes aggravated bytthe staff-parent role 
conflict. Otherwise ther§ seem to be no drawbacks to employing parent? " 
as staff. • ' , ^ * , f- ^ 



Staff turnover was a.l so carefully monitored 
•nreed continuity.. How does day care provide it? 
staff of the programs was 78 percent for pretrai 
for the in-service trained (separations over the 
of total positions). This is translated into an 
rate .of 26 percent fqr pretrained persons and 20 
trained staff. The rate for in-service trained 



Ghi Idren i n day car^ 
The turnover r^ate for 

ned staff and '6 1 [Percent 
three years'as a percent 
average year I y .turnover 
percent for in-service 

staff may resu It' because 
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day care jobs are an Improvement over'j'obs they might otherwise hav$^bad1> 
The promise of career opportunities also reduces the I i kei i hood 'they '^wi I I 
ma'ke changes. ^ The somewhat higher rates for pretr^ined staff may mirror 
the fact that many ar^^wiv.es of "mobile" husbands. 



The Location and Setting of Day Care 



Family day care:. The SCCP put great emphasis on concurrent demonstra- 
tion of both center care and family day home care. Family day care is an 
important service for a variety of. reasons. It is frtOre Tike traditional 
care in the child's own home. Too, infants can be cared for in homes In, 
those states^ which prohibit .Infant care in centers. Family day care 
rftothers are fully employed in an activity which allows them important 
self-expression.. Historically, the rrx^st frequent arrangements working 
mothers have made for their chi I drert" have been in the Child's own home 
in the home of a neighbor. 



or 



The SDCP demonstrated the operation of family day care in conjunction 
with center care^ with resources availabj^ on a system-wi de -basi s to serve 
both the Homes apd the centers. These resources are administrative services, 
social services/^trainjng, purchasi ng/ program enr-ichment, and parent organi- 
zation. 

Five states had originally planned to develop family day care homes 
as part of their demonstrations. Although each of these states did develop 
homes, some fell below their stated objectives in the number of family 
day care homes to be set up and in the number of children to be served 
in them. During the project period, 12 percent of the children were in ^ 
f ami I y day care . 

TABLE III 

FAMILY DAY CARE PLANS OF THE SDCP BY STATES 



pri'^WOlans 
Ga* 2 homes 



«^ ResuM-s on Family Day Care 

No, of Children Served 
Age Groups No. of FDC Homes in FDC During SDCP 

infants I fdr only' six 3 

months 



Ky. * 10 homes 

NX** 4 homes 

SX. 5 homes 

Tenn . 5 homes 



a I I ages 



a I I agfes 

infants and 
todd lers 



no record 
5 
2 

' 5 



np record 



no recQ 



;,I7 
55 



Mi' 



*Ndt to be funded by ^the project, but to be encouraged and/or 
♦subsidized by the project. * ' • 
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. State programs faced many barciers as they tried to develop family 
day care homes. Two importaint ones were recruitment of horre- operators 
and fees. Little response followed notices about family day care oppor- 
tunities sent out by }he Georgia program. In South Carolina, fees ($i2.5o'' 
per^week per child") depended on the chi.ld being present all week. This may 
have deterred prospective family day care operators. Some additional incen^ 
tive was created when fees were guaranteed ^ven if a child missed a day or 
so a week. Tennessee dealt wit^) the low f.ee problem by' paying women an over 

^! of co"^"" °^ ^'2-50 per week per 6hild. Even the fee" 

or iiz.lJU per child would net women higher weekly incomes if the full com- 
plement of Chi Idren^could be assured. However, the low fe'es remained a 
prob lem i n a I I states . 

M 

1 * % 

The logistics of matchtng children to family day care homes are often 
complicated. Regulations that, prohibit placement of more than two or' 
three children under age two or three in a single home, transportation to 
the home, and the location of 'prospect! ve children relative to the 'home, 
all created problems which often resulted" in family day care mothers haCinq 
vacancies in their programs. 

• The larger the system of family day ca"re homes, the greater the possi- 
bilities of overcoming these problems. -There aredefinite advantages to 
.operating a system of family day care homes as if it were an extended day 
care center. . ' 

Licensing requirements created* serious impediments to the development 
of family day care i.n the project states. Unrealistic health or fire safety 
code requirements relating to'such items as vinyl covers and vented stoves 
(often designed for "larger institutional settings) and inflexible standards 
relating to fencing, use of basements, upstairs areas, and the household's 
beds, made it impossible to set up family day homes in many.-publid housing 
projects and poverty areas where they were most needed. 

After considerirTg the problems of licensing family da/ care homes, the 
SDCP suggested that registration of family day care homes might be more 
.appropriate. Such a system would require women who were providing family 
day care to register with the local agency. Through this registry, a census 
of providers would be formed for agency outreach and for women needing day 
care. The staff of the agency that registers homes would be able. to offer 
training -and technical assistance for the provision of good day/ care. Thus 
the legal licensing process would not be involved in family day care, but 
there -would be supervision and assistance to assure quality care. 

Family day care workers: The family day care workers wene a1 1 ^/omen— 
II black, one white. The education level ranged from third grade to^^ojYie 
college. Their ages ranged from 29 to 58 years old 'and aveK&gld' 42 y^ars " 
of.age. Seven kept their own children in the home. ' - .j. 



Of the 12 family day care mothers employed in the program; 7 were' 
still employed at the end of the project. "The average length of emplo'}- 
nsent for family day care mothers was I7.l,^pths, and 15,4 months for 
paraprofessional center staff. The turnover rates for family day care 
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workers in the SOCP were comparable to those found f or^ paraprof ess iona I s 
in center care, sd that ^qn the Average there seems* ta be no rrvore instabi- 
lity with adult relationships for children in family day care t^n in cen- 
ter care. 

Family day care costs: Family day care costs compare favorably to 
center costs. Organizing day care in a home may requ i re • I ower st^rt^up 
costs and may perhaps be more economical to operate. Infant care and 
night care cost no more than preschool care when provided in the family 
day care setting. In centers, these speci a I i zed- demands may cause costs 
to soap. Another benefit is the favorable adult/child ratio. Fam'tly^day 
care approaches the pattern of care the child would receive in his own 
home, w i thout^ putt i ng costs out of reach. A eost liability, though, is the 
problem that licensing of^ family day care homes is more -cost I y *to the 
licensing agency. ^ ^ / 

/ 

Actual ramily day care costs in the SDCP are shown in Table IV. Cer- 
tain "overhead" program costs i^r administration, social services and any 
other functions that apply equal ly to chi Idren in centers and^ fami ly day 
care homes are allocated to family day care on the basis of the share of 
enrollment relative to total center and family day care enrollment. 

TABLE IV 

' * FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

Per Day Attended 
First Second- Third First, Second Third 



Per Day Enrolled 



Per Year Enrolled 
First Second Third 





year 


year 


yearr 


year 


year' 


year 


year 


^ear 


,year 


Ga. 


$12.49 


NA 


NA 


$1 3.72 


NA 


NA 


$3. 123 


NA 


NA 


S.C. 


6.07 


'8.23 


6.75 


6.37 


9.24 


7.61 


•1 ,518 


»-2, 108 


1 ,688 


Tenn 


. 7.07 


6.61 




*• 

^ 9.49 


7.84 


8.88 


1,768 


1 ,653 


1 ,94^- 
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^ In South Carol ina and Tennessee, family day care dbst $l,688'and $1,945* 
per year respectively, while center care cost $3,570 and $2,473. And these 
family day care costs included allocations for system-j-wi de functions. Thus 
family day care consistently cost less than center care. 

Family day c^re appears to offer a sound, significant service.' The 
setting and format of the service differ from that of center car^, but the 
two services can augment and enhance each other and their coexistence offers 
important choices for day care user^. ^ 

The centers: Of the seven center locations, four were in the^ inner-cit^ 
or urban areas. One of tbese was in a public housing project. These* 
centers all proved to be convenient tb a constant stream of day care users. 
In three cities most of the children could easily walk to the centers .Trom 
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their homes (mostly apartments) in the nei ghjborhood 
"•howBver,^ was severe l^y -di srupted when "busing 
*'1f1sti tuted in the^public school system. Thi_ 

longer in the o^igl^rhood schools from which 

the center as a groijp, but were scattered over a number of schools, some far 



After-school day care, 
to achieve racial , balance was* 
s meant that children were no 
hey could be picked up by 



of the busjng scheduling problems, 



away. Several terminations occurred because 

In the three centers in smaller towns, |Re location of the cfenter was such 
that enrollment was difficu.lt without transp<i>rtation. The eligible population 
is not dense'ly .concentrated in small towns, but tends to bfe scattered. When a 
center is limited to serving only welfare farHilies, a large radius of service 
is involved. This requires transportation*, which is costly.' 

\ 

It mighty be expected that a loca\ion neart a large center employing women 
who presumably need child care woej I d attract eViroriment that could be served 
without special transportat i on The jpother colld bring her child with her 
and drop-him off on her way. In practice 1his\did not work out. Tne con- 
straints on/^ I ig4 bi I ity in terms of income and fege range set by the fe-Jeral 
regulatiohs were usually too limiting to drav^ enough clientele just because 
a large employment center for women existed nearby. 

\ 

The SDCP centers were housed in a variety oi^ .feu i .1 d i ngs . Institutional 
settings included a church's educational bu i I d i ng "and a variant school. Pre- 
fabricated units were used to expand space for two' programs — one housed in ^ 
a q<3nverted store and one in a former residence. Public housing residential 
unfts we^e combined and converted for day care use in another program. Con- 
version \Q;T^^i ng I e fam-ily residences for day care has some advantages because^ 
of ^the"si)acid^i^\^ and the^^^ome I i ke atmosphere. Vet the cut-up interior 
of * residences ma^y h i nder^|£aedom to arr^^ange space for groups of more than 
seven or eight childdeJ^f^. 

h\^\\o.\j^^^y^t\/^^^ buildings may be more likely to have doors that 
open outwards, v^te^hCTods .and other typ i ca I .safety code requirements, they 
may not lend pelSsllves to a cozy and home i i ke atmosphere for young children^ 
Leasing a pretabri^ii^jr^j^ mobi le unit is a great advantage in quickly expanding 
'J-^iSfjace without major \cDn5truct ion expenditures, if someone can be found who ^ 
"""""•W'i I I purchase^thi unit. ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 



How Much Does Day Care Cost? ^ 
f • 

The SDCP defined in gn^at detail what is meant by cost. Operati ng -expenses 
included salaries and all expenditures for recurring goods and services. In 
Addition, there are nonrecurring expenditures for items. that last, or that 
only need replacement at infrequent intervals. When the nonrecurring expendi- 
tures are" 'added to operat i ng expand i tures, the result is total e/p^nd i>ures . ' 
Donated go9ds and services that help a program functi'on must also be con- 
sidered, jl f they are necessary to tjie operation of the program, they too 
mu^yf i>e "costed" ^to produce total costs (operating^costs. plus donated service 
costs). w ^ * , ^ . 
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Costs are ca I cu 1-ated divi ding^tota I expenditures according to 
certain arbitrary uni-ts. Costs can be quoted in various units — per child 
day enrol led, per chi Id day attended, per chi Id year enrol led,^etc. Be-* 
fore comparing program c6sts/ it is important to check that all ^he 
cosfs refer to the same unit of measure. The costs quoted below are per 
ct^i Id year enrolled. For each type of cost shown., the range is given fr'om 
the lowest to the highest in the seven SDCP programs monitored by the 
prbject. Tbe^project lasted three, full years, and costs are given for 
each of the three years. ' . 

V The third year costs were always Hower than the first year costs. 
Stocking up on the many necessary item$ at the beginning',^ pjus low Enroll- 
ments relative to staff as centers first opened, meant high unit costs 
initially. The highest costs in each instance wer'e those of the infant 
programs. The ratios of staff to children were much higher for infants 
and therefore raised program costs. Among the progr^ams not serving mostly 
infants, there were still considerable variations in costs. Many of the 
variations reflected differences in managerial ability, and in the adminis- 
trative overhead. 

From a subjective viewpoint, the program with the lowest operating 
costs ($2,047 the third year) appeared to have as good a program as any- ^ 
center in the group. 

The difference in start-up costs- ($189 to $826 per child) reflected 
the tremendous variation in physical setup^'s that were initially available. 
The lowest sta"rt-up cost was for a- program that wa5* a continuation and up- 
grading of one previously in existence. 

A difference of. 10 to 12 percent was found in per child day enrolled 
and per child day attended costs. This reflected the high absenteeism rate 
for young children in day care. If programs had 'been staffed according to 
average attendance instead of .enrol Iment, they could have cut staff costs . 
by 15 percent. Since staff represents the siagle largest expense of day 
care, such a policy makes a significant saving, 

There were also considerable differences in costs for •functional- 
classifications such as transportation, building maintenance, and social, 
services. Some of these differences refleci^d variations such as. whether 
or not cildren were transported by the center vehicte'or by their parents. 
Others represented differences in "donated^* services. ' 

r — s« / 

*Di f fererices in tlW percentage for management and administration rang- 
ing from II to 30 percent of total program costs reflected the higher 
costs When prpgrams were operated by third parties, who added "overhead," 
"indirect costs" or "profiM"" to other expenses. (See Table V, Costs of 
Day Care, page 30.) , . " " 
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TABLE V 
COSTS OF DAY CARE 



Per Child Enrolled Annual Total Costs 
First Year 

Second Year 

Third Year^ 

Per Child Enrolled Annual Operating Costs 
'First Year 

Second Y^ar 

Third Year 



Per Child Enrolled Annual Operating Costs 
Including Donated Items 

Third Year 



Low 

$2,525 
1,775 
2,125 

r 

2,398 
I ,740 
2,047 
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$9,380 
4,565 



4; 659 



, 7.183 
4,358 
■ 4,657 



4,775 



Per Child Start-'Up Costs 
(Equipment) 



189 



826 
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Percent of Total Operating Costs by 
Categories (Third Year) 

Functional Classi f icatibns 



Adm i n i strat i ve-Management 




11^ 


. 50% 


^ Chi' Id Care^ 






40 


60 


, Food \ 






8 


18 


Health 






0 


' 3 


P 1 ant-Mai ntenance 






4 


II 


Social Services 






0 


19 


Specia 1 - Fuact 1 ons 


( 




1' 


9 


Transportation 






0 


7 



Line Item Classifications 
Payrol I s 
Nonpayrol I 
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62 

38 



89 



^ ' PART III 

OVERALL ACTIVITIES AND RESULTS OF THE PROJECT ' 
Consortium Meetings 

Several planning meetings were held at the beginning of the prpject to. 
- "develop the admi n f strat i ve and fiscal aspects of the project. All meet- 
Jngs included conceVn for developing the specific day care programs in 
"the individual states. The Consortium of Child Welfare Directors acted 
as a planning and advisory committee to the project in the early months, 
bat individual members also took back a great deal of information and 
thoughtful suggestions from the other members as they returned, to develop 
their own state plans. 

An ^^TNjy workshop brought together a number of child development 
experts from throughout the region and the nation to advise the staff 
and 1-he state leaders on various aspects of quality day care. Another 
especially helpful workshop brought together a number of parents from 
throughout the region who were recipients of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC) an?l who were potential users of day care, to advise 
on whq^ par^ents wanted from day care for thejr children and for themselves. 
The results from these meetings, plus readings from the literature and 
^^jjiseting with special consultants, provided -the inputs for the overall pro- 
ject's philosophies and objectives. These meetings also provided input 
for the individual state programs in setting their policies and pr<5c^dures 
as they developed their Section 1115 day care program proposals. 

As the programs in the states moved into thei^r operational phases in 
the summer and fall of 1970, the meetings of the Consortium became more 
concerned with. sharing progress reports and sojutions to operating problems 
^uch as how to simplify purchasing or how to work with Merit systems In 
getting appropriate job. descri ptions and Merit examinations. The Consor- 
tium continued to advise the proje'ct on speci f ic^areas of program need 
such as family day care and school age day care, and reviewed and modified 
the objectives and the specific measures of outcomes as they were developed 
by the staff. There have Been 12 meetings of the Consortium from*lts origi-* 
* ha U organization In 1969. 

A benefit which Consortium members and staff received from these meet- 
ings. was the opportunity to meet fairly frequently with representatives, 
from the Social and Rehabilitation Service and the Office of Child Develop- 
ment to learn firsthand of new policies and plans being developed In Washing- 
ton that, would affect day care ^d other child welfare programs In the states. 
The representatives from Kentucky and North Carolina received an extra bonus 
since these two states had only recently been moved from Region I I I of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare into Region IV. The Consortium 
meetings gave them a chance to get better acquainted with the staff persons 
in the Atlanta regional office as well as with their colleagues In the 
other six Southeastern states. 
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Workshops for Day Care Program Directors ancf Staff * 

As the individual day care programs came into operation, there was 
need for training and problem-solving workshops for new levels of workers, 
especially the directors of the individual day care programs. The directors 
and some of their staffs were major participants in several workshops on 
such topics as. "Family Day Care,"- "School Age Day Care," and "Licensing 
of Day Care." Other meetings of th^ program directors were concerned with 
operational problems such as those that also concerned the Consortium, . 
The day care program directors were also involved in the design- and use 
of the evaluation instruments, and a fair amount of their meeting ti.me 
went^ to this subject. 

*^ 

There were also two workshops for"* the social workers who were either 
employed by. or closely related to the individual day care programs. These 
sessions concerned overall- roles and relationships of social workers in 
the day care programs as well as their specific roles in thjB evaluation 
process. 



Consultatiofi Visits 

The staff, especially the project director,, did a great deal of on- 
si'te visitation to the individual states to provide technical assistance 
and consultation to the * i nd i vi dua I day care programs in their deveV^ment 
and operation. Sometimes these visits provided formal staff training 
sessions, but more often they were discussions of progress, problems and 
plans for overcoming problems. The training and.eva I uat ion- staf f persons^ 
also made consultation visits of this k1«d. Altogether it is estimated - 
that 300 such consultation visits were conducted by the staff. 

* • 
Studies and Reports 

The SDCP made several studies an* analyses of -specific aspects of 
day care. Some of , the^e studies were written u{) in "bulletins" — short 
publications given Wide and timely distribution to concerned persons 
throughout the region. Among thes^e were: 

"A Cost Analysis System for Day Care Programs." The . f unct iona I 
breakdown of costs met a need for systematic account i ng i n day 
carer This^ bul letin has been reprinted by the Day Care and CWId 
* Development Council of America," Inc. 

"Southeastern Day Care Project Rating Forms." This bulletin describes 
the development of the forms, their use and outcomes on them over the 
first two years of the project. Reliability and validity were ex- 
plored, and revisJLQns to the forms were devised. 
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Ih" the training area, the project's activities consisted of an 
analysis of the Job activities for various levels of day care workers 
and an attempt to aefine the core of competence upon which to more 
accurately base the training programs for day care workers. This work . 
has ndt been entirely complete'd. In large measure it has been taken 
over by-the training materials for the train^ng^of Child Development 
' Associates sponsored by the Office of Child Development. ? 

Other activities in training were gathering and compiling data on 
all Qf the child care and child development training programs in the 
region. * ' ' 

» " * 

Child development training program directors from a wide range of 
training programs (from high school lev^i through technical schools and 
Junior colleges to baccalaureate and masters level programs) wfere con- 
vened to explore just what was included in their curricula and to determine 
what information specific to day care they felt should- be include in their 
child deve lopment^^urses. It j^as ^urprisi^ng to find how little content • 
material was ordinarily included in the courses about the orgafn i zati on and . 
delivery of services compared to the amount of material concerned wTJ^h ' i 
individual chi l.d development and learning theory. This service sy^em 
information remains an linmet need. 

• 

Major Publications . ' ^ 

In the course of the SDCP, several publications were developed to 
meet specific needs. They have been given wide distribution throughout 
the region and the nation. They are: 

^^he Southeastern Day Care Project: Jts Philosophy and Objectives . 
(1970). This publication has found rather wide appeal since" there 
seemed to be no general ly agreed upon statement of day care objectives 
as comprehensive and yet as detailed as this. The project has distributed 
2,000 copies of thi^ publication, ' ^ . 

Day Care Js^ . . (1972), This is a popu lar i zed .and illustrated version 
of the philosophy and objectifies for dafy care. It was written for more 
geq^eral public irse among day care staffs, board members, parents^ c<^[miunity 
agencies, etc. _J_t has proved to be an extremely popular publication; it ^ 
creates wider understanding of jusf what day Vare tried to do beyond basic 
care and cognitive development of'chjidren. Three thousand three 
hundred' copies- have been distributed. 

Planning Playgrounds for Day Care. (1973). J^is publication describes 
some of the experiences and considerations in planning the arrangement, 
equipment, surfaces, etc., forplaygrounds in day care programs. It describes 
a community-built playground, a chi I d-bu i I t p I ayground, and a playground 
planned and built by a commercial supplier. This bOok has been distributed 
to 600 persons." | * 
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Evaluating Children's Progress. (1973). This publication describes *. 
the forms used by the SDCP and how ^o use them to assess child development. 
It is a recent publication that has had wide appeal to academicians and 
others who have a special concern for measurement and evalijation. The book 
contains^a blank set of t-tje forms which can be duplicated for use. It is 
being used by the Regional Head Start Programs." It has been sent to 700 
persons. 

* ■ 

HOW to do Day Carer Some Shared Experiences, (1973). This book 
recounts some of the specific considerations and pointers in planning 
and operating day care programs that the program staff learned in the 
various experiences in the SDCP programs. This publication is available 
for ,di stri but ion. 

The Southeastern Day Care Pro'^ect's EvaJuation Report. (1975), This ' 
is a highly detailed final report of the project, approximately 265 pag^s 
« long, with charts, tables and in-depth discussions of the findings, ' * 

Staff Reports^ 

SDCP staff, with staff and parents from the eight states, gave presen- 
ta±ions at many state and national conferences, -including the National 
/ Association for the Education of Young Children, th^ Child Wei fare, League 
of America and the American Public Welfa^ Association Roundtable/ 
Approximately 23 such (^presentations were given to describe the project or 
some aspect of the project's approafches or findings. The staff members 
were also frequently called on for consultation. ^ 

Even with fhe project officially ended-, nearly every regional con-^ 
ference or training sessipn includes a presentation from the Donner centers. 

Results in the States . ' ^ 

Part II of this publication describes the effects of day care programs 
on children, families and •communities. However there was still -another set > 
of objectives for^the overall SDCP* This was to provide the states with 
. experience 4n the( operation of day care programs, and to help them develop 
their policies and procedures *for the time when the expansion in publicly- 
, funded cjay care programs .would come, 

^ ^ / 

In the early phases of the project there was a rapid *xpansion of day . 
care using both private funds and somfe state and local public funds to 
, obtain 75 peri:ent federal matching 'funds under the provision of Title/TV^ 
In fact, the'states were making haste to contract for as many sociafser- ) 
vice programs (such as day care) as possible before a ceiling might be 
set on the Title IV-A funds that were then open-^nded. ■ During*the early 
phases of the project other possibilities for the expansion of care 
were alsa under consideration. The Family Assistance Plan was expected 
to be iipp lemented, which would mandate registration of Welfare mothers 
for work and require day care services for their children. In addition, 
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the Child Development Bill, which would have greatly expanded ^day care 
services, was urlder consideration in Congress„. 

As it turned out, there was, in-^act, a ceiTing set opi'tha expansion 
of social services under Title IV-A, and 1;^e regulations were drawn much 
more stringently. .The Family Assistance Plan did '►not materialize, and.the^ 
Child Development Bill was vetoed by the Pr§§ldent.» Yet,, in spite of all 
these setbacks, there was a considerable increase rn day^care, mostly in 
the form of th *M*tJ-party contracts and the purchase of care for eligible 
fami I ies. ' 

The figures f or M^he growth of day care programs and the numbers of 
children enrolled in them in the various states are quite impressive. 
The states had hoped to increase their' staffs of day care consultants and 
licensing specialists. The figures reported by the states- show considerable, 
gains during the period covered bv the SDCP. Some examples given in a 
project "wrap-up" conference in August, 19'/3, were: in Florida between 
1970 and 1973, t^)ere was an expansion of day care openings under the' Title 
. IV-A programs from 0 to 5,700 children who were cared for in 112 group 
centers and 100. family day care homes. There were 28 contract groups, most- 
of whom were responsible for several centers or homes. In fiscal^^year 1974', 
Florida planned to use $1,875,000 of state funds, which constituted do.ubling 
available day care funds. The state has a new da>i care. I icensing law.' At 
the stat^ office level the staff devoted to day care has grown from one 
supervisor, one assistant and two clerical v5orkers to five professional 
persons (with three more posi'itions approved)-, plus four clerical workers. 
Several other states report siinilar progress. 

The SDCP was the first Title IV-A contract in several^of the states. 
Kentucky has ,two departments of state government that are involved in 
Title IV-A programs for children: the Department of Economic Security 
which manages the funds, and the Department of Child Welfare which has 
program responsibility. The SOCP was ^the first contract program between 
thQ two departments. At present, the two departments "are jointly receiving 
revenue s*haring funds for child programs. The Department of Child Welfare^ 
is workiog up stand^rds'^yr school age day care and infant care as a result 
of the experience ftith thj SDCP. 

Morth Carolina also has a new day care ^ i censi ng law which sets minimum 
standards for services, but also provides for higher standards ("AA license) 
for those who wish to be recognized for providing a higher Jevel of. care 
than that required for basFp licensure ("A" license).. 

More of these changes ar^ documented in Part*IV of tJfi s publication. 
These increases, of course, are the res'ult of many factors.*- The SDCP 
cannot claim credit for bringing them about, but it may^ have f.acilitated 
some of them as a result of the increased concern, comm^itment and knowledge.* 
created by the project's activities. 

r 

In several states 'the welfare department officials wet-e able,jj[o 
establish various policies and procedures for day care as a result of 
' sharing ideas and experiences through the project. For example, at 
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the start of the project, Tennessee- was probably the most exper ienced "i p 
the , development of third-party contracts. The proce(jLlres already developed 
in Tennessee were read i I adapted by a number, o^f. the other states* as a* re- 
sult of discussion of them in a project workshop. * 

•As another example, hiring p^raprofessiona I workers was often difficult 
at the start of the project. Day care positions and Meri'^-f system examinations 
simply did not exist in\,many states. Workers hadT to be employed as hi>memakers, 
case workers pr teacher aides. * During the operation of the'projecf, existing 
Merit system classifications wefe. mod'i f ied, and day care pos i t i ons were created 
where none existed before. Also,. Merit examinations ba>e" been 'speci f 1 ca II y ' 
designed for these day care^worker positions/ 

■ ^ Purchasing. procedure vv^as, another problem worked out in conjunction 
with part icij)at ion in;the project. Tennessee, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and^ Florida each developed a petty cash fund that had not existed before, 
from which 'small purchases could be made without going throu5t^ the compli- 
cated process of' formal b.ldding.^^ 

^ The breakdown co&ts <deve I oped by the project helpe'd^the states evaluate 
^ other contrap^that were being funded and provided a cost comparison base. 
The analysiVot\osts was alfeo helpful Jn arriving at costs for purchase * 
of,care.\^^s a^^-nssult, rates for purchase of both family day care and center 
day care*were raised in North Carolina and South Carolina. 

In ^everal 5ta;fes,'fhe demonstration centeVs-have become major traioing 
resources for persons who are planning or operating day care programs. 
ThaFning is provided l^oth t^y visitation and in formal training sessions. 
It is offered to staff persons of county-operated or private centers from 

'whrch care is purchased and to key sociaT service staf^f, county coordinators, 
and state Bnd regional consultants. Some ^f the c^n-teVs also provide 
practicum training for students in chi Id- development programs from technl^ 
schools, two-year commun^jty colleges and Vegulaff ^four-year colleges and 

-universities. 1 

Anc^her expectation of 'the project^ was^.that^ways would be found to 
continue the support and operation of the ?imjivi"dual state programs 
after the Donner Founc^ati on funds ended ' i n Jujne, 1973. The fact that 
xat the end of the project'^ fundipg alL of thfe individual state programs 
were 'continued'' is ^n indic/ati'Of^that'tbe statefe felt that these demonstra- 
ti.ons were worthwhile. |^ most instances stat^ funds were obtained to 
maiphtais^^ the programs.* .l/n Alabama^the program ^as .absorbed Into an 
Appalachiao Regional Comjfiission program that ser\ves a broader age range. 
In Georgia, the contract/ wi th the private corporation was not continued, 
but the parents organize.d and obtained' funding fnom the city and county 
to carry on the .contrac-^ with the state, using Title I'V-A funds. When 
the '.project ended, no sfifafts were without jobs and^no families wer§ with- 
out day care^serv'ices because of the term'irialMpp af the Conner funds. 

Th^e pct^ject has now come to an official Clos^.\some funds remain which 
will be used for three major purposes: I) to'.^f urther\ di ssemi nate the 
publ ica't'.iQns and reports of the project) 2) t6 '<joni;i.))ue some work w1tf^ 
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the Consortium of Child We I fare* Of rectors for a short time in the future, 
and 3) to continue some sporadic conference actiyities that may.be specifi- 
cally indicated. One /Such needed activity i3 further development of family 
day. care. " ' - 

In retrospect it appears that the SDCP w^s timely in its conception 
and ei<ecution and enabled the^ Southern region to serve the needs of a 
s'Ubstantlal number of poor children and families with^quality day care 
servhzfes. It did not accofnplish all that it had hoped to accomplish, but 
the^fcontri but ion? were ^ab'stant ia K ' 
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• PART IV 

THE STATES' REPORTS 

7 

/■ ♦ 

Each of the states submitted h Section 1115 project proposal for its 
demonstration day care project, and described what it intended to ac- 
complish. Each state has given a brPef account of how it fulfilled ^ 
those intentions and what^ was learned from the the project. 

These are the i r^ accounts. v 

Alabama's Day Care Project 

The contract with the University of Alabama to provide infant care 
was one of Alabamans first experiences in contracting fot" day care ser- 
vices. Prio'r to this time, day care had been purchased on an individual 
child-by-child basis. 

Donner Foundation 'funds became available shortly after day care 
center standards for chi Idren under three were adopted by the Alabama 
4^ State. Board of/^«jpsions and Security. Group day care for infants was 
r^Jat i ve I y ne^w in the. Southeastern region, .and a demonstration program 
• was needed to test minimum standards and to attempt to determine if 
\ group Care, in a high quaHty center, was detrimental to children in 

' ^ the under-three age group. Information which we' had gath6j^6^, nation- 
^ wide, on group infant day care was sparse and inconclusive. 

• . 

All of the existing centers from which we received material were 
being operated under the auspices of, or in clos^ cooperation with, 
a university. Kigh cost factors were recogni.zed in the beginning, but 
the expertise o-f the campus staff and well trained center staff reduced 
the r^'sk to the children. 

Initial problems encounfered Vere lack of clear guidelines from 
concerning purchase of services,** and to complicate matters f urther^l^pn-, 
flicting information was given from time to time.' 

The geographical separation of the University of Alabama and the 
State Department of Pensions and Security was also a problem ^n that ""it- 
was a barrier to cooperat i ve and coordinated efforts arid i'ater to consistent 
and extensive monitoring. ^ * , ^ 

The e'xperience of drawing up a contract 'resulted in a very positive 
i.fitra- and interagency working re I at ionsh i p 'among the County Department 
of Pensions and Security, the State Department of Pensions and Security, 
and the University of Alabama. The responsi bi I i ties -of all three agejicies 
had to be defined to prevent overlapping, duplication and friction*. 

Through experience with this .contract, it became evident that almost 
total agency Involvement was required: legal service, financial manage- 
ment, field service, the Bureau of Family and Children's Servic^^j^d 
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the Division of Day Care and Chi*Yd Development on the state level*, and 
the focal county department staff. Fiscal and administration staff of 
the University of Alabama was also involved, along with the Department 
of Human Development and Family Life, anc) the center director and staff. 
It was most difficult to keep communication channels open and. current, 
and it^was not always accomplished. 

This experience conflrrned our growing conviction that the Department 
needed a unit with responsibility for drawing up, implementing and super- 
vising contractual situations. Such a unit has since been established, 
with responsibility for seeing that all conditions of the contract are 
met, including budgeting, expend iture , and other aspects of accountability.^ 

As the components of comprehensive child' ca re beca me more clearly 
identified, care had to be exorcised that the ^ofci^l woirker who was 
attached to the Department of Pensions and Securi^ty staff and the center 
staff d^'d not threaten each other when roles sometimes overlapped. This 
experience was later applicable in cc^ntractual siV-uations with Appalachian 
monies. , \ 

The statVs goals for the project were, generally speaking, realized. 
The staff of i^e model day care center gave a great^44al of verbal reaction - 
fa Minimum Standards for Day Care Centers for Children Under Three, Examples 
of assistance given by the model day care center staff* were*: specific recom- 
mendations in the programmatic area, specific lists of equipment and supplies 
for th^ young child, suggestions relating to child management anji sleeping 
and eating patterns. This consultation was used to' advantage when standards 
were revised this year. 

According to our and SREB's evaluation, infants in the center were not 
dafnaged. Our observation of the children ref lected— more dramatically than 
reports— that these children did profit from their experience at the center. 
It is difficult to chart progress in areas such as friendliness, happiness 
^nd enjoyment of the environment- A number of developmental and ertyir9n- 
mental problems were recognized and handled. f 

The staff of this center was also extremely generous with knowledge ^. 
and with time in conducting workshops and in arranging observations in 
the center. Consultants on the licensing staff profited from* discussions ^ 
with center staff. * 

It is regrettable that more written material was not developed because 
there was a great deal more to be shared than the submitted reports reflected. 

The existehce of this center made a positive and broad impact on ser- , 
vices to the very young child in this-state. 

Florida's Day Care Project 

Florida had never appropriated funds for the purchase of day oare ser- 
vices until fiscal year 1972-73, However, the staters use of Title IV-A 
funds, which was stimulated by the Donner Foundation's donation to the 
state for the operation of the Pearson Center made this possible. 
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The state appropriated $250,000 for fiscal year 1972-73 to be 
matched 50-50 with I6cal funds and 75 percent federal funds to pur- 
chase day care for eligible children. For fiscal year 1973-74, 
$1,875,000 was appropriated, and for fiscal year 1973-74, $2,187,500 
'was appropriated. 

As of October, 1974, Florida was using $12,191,259 for the purchase 
of day care for 10,402 children using state-apprppriated, local and ^ 
Title IV-A funds^. The care. Is provided in family day care home^ and 
in day c^are centers. ^ . . , • ^ . 

The State Division of Family Services feels that it is more feasible 
at this time to purchase day care services than to operate day cafe cen- 
ters. 

The Pearson Day Care Center will continue to be operated by the state, 
using state and federa I , f unds. It will continue to be used as a demonstra- 
tion center and will provide in-service tra.ining and an oplpor^tun i^ty for 
observation. 

The Division of Personnel has estab I i shed , day care positions within 
the ^4erit system. The^ include day care facility administrator, day 
care facility supervisor, day care group instructor, and day care aides. 
There have been very few changes of personnel at the center. 

At the state level, the staff for the day care unit has grown from 
one supervisor, one ^assistant supervisor and two clerical workers to one 
supervisor, one assistant supervisor, seven consultants ana\four clerical 
workers. , 

Florida now has a statewide day^care* licensing law which wi I I be im- 
plemented J4jly I, 1975. A Child Ca/re Advisory Council and consultants 
are'^assisting the Division in drafting standards for the estab I i.shment 
and operation of child care facilities. 



Georgia's Day Care Project 

The state entered into a contract with an M ncorporatecl profit-making 
group to provide gTobp day c^fe for 40 children and family day care for 
10 Chi Idreh. 

The project's philosophy of day c^r^,' as well as the philosophy of 
day care for this progra^m, has been implemented fully in many aspects of 
the program. • 

The dedication of the child car6 staff an^ the kind of care provided 
were valuable. There was very little turnover in staff, and the consistent 
care proved to be very beneficial to the chi iJhren. Soc'ial services to* 
children and families helped 'to strengthen family ties in many cases and 
helped families through a variety of ways to function better. 
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Work with parents by all staff, and parricularly.the director and 
social^ervice staff, enabled' parents to assurne more resp9nsi bl I ity • 
for their children. At the end of the demonstration period, parents 
assumed responsibility for the continued operation of the program. 
The comrpunity became aware of the need for the services, and through 
their ef*^brrs, 1 nd i vi dua I s, churches, industry, the ci'ty, the county, 
the state and the federal government have contributed to the continua- ' 
t ion, ^i^^^, -prog ram in .the community/ 

. ^ This'^ogram has strengths in many areas, although there were some 
objectives in the origli^al proposaLthat were n6t accomplished in the 
area of faml ly day care. There are many problems to be considered in 
developing' this particular service. The biggest problem was securing 
adequate staff and adequate housing. Family day care was provided 
'during a brief period of the contract but was discontinued before the 
end of the demonstration. 

Recommendations: For states interested in purchasing day care from 
pro.f it-making organizations, we would make the following recommendations. 
These recommendations will in most c^ses apply to nonprofit as well as to 
prof it-making prganrizations. 

1. The program proposaTas well as' the contract should clearly 
define what is expected of each party to the contract. 

2. Interim goals should* be establi^shed in many cases and the 
^ program monitored on a systematic and ongoing basis. 

3. Some flexibility should be built into the contract so that 
adjustments can be made if original goals become uFTrea I i st ic. 

4. Staff responsibilities, both for the state agency and th^ 
contracting agency, should be clearly defined. , k 

^ It is possible to purchase good services from profit-making organiza- 
tions, but more safeguards must be built in to be sure that good services 
are delivered. Profit-making organizations have a different base of 
operations from the traditional nonprofit social service agency- 

This program is being cont-inued through the efforts of parents of 
the children using it. Near the end of the demonstration, the parents 
organized to serve as sponsor and raised sufficient local funds to match 
Title IV-A funds to expand and continue the program. 

Kentucky's Mobile Day Care Project 

The Kentucky Mobile Day Care Project began "operation in July, 1970. 
Kentucky was the only state in the region to select a day c^e activity 
that was not the operation of a day care ^center through orte method or 
another. Kentucky, had previously experimented with the operatiocuof two 
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day care centers — one in a very rural area and one in a metrpcif n tan area. 
Qased on these experiences, Kentucky had decided that day care would be ^ 
more readily available to the chHdren of the Commonwealth if local organi- 
zations and the private sector couJd be encouraged to accept the responsi- ; 
bllity for providing day care.- On this premise, Kentucky decided to direct : 
its project toward three goals: I) to promote the establishment of day care 
programs in ^elected areas where the need for and interest in day care was 
the greatest; 2) to provide training opportunities for interagency staff, 
and 5) to provide training opportunities for "present and potential day 
care staff and other persons providing day care. ^ 

To work toward these ^oa I s, ' Kentucky gurchased a rrx^tor coach, equipped 
it with day care equipment and. supplies and staffed it with day care and 
publicity specialists to move ^from town to town for prearranged meetings 
and training sessions. Additional da^ care staff were employed and' stat i oned 
in the eight areas of the st^te to work with the staff of the mobile unit 
when it was in their area and to provide necessary follow up when the mobile 
unit moved oh. • 

The time the mobile unit spent in a community varied from two days to 
a full month. The day care staff in the field are still pursuing interest 
created by the mobile unit and many requests for return visits have been 
received and af*e being honored. 

^ The usual plan of operation was: a^request from field staff was sent 
to the project, the publ icityr&p^cial Tst spent a week or two in the com- 
munity contacting staff of a Hum^n services agency, "-civic clubs, public 
officials, school authorities, indGstries employing women, and the news 
media to obtai^n advance publicity as well as follow-up storie's on the visit 
of the mobile unit. At the time the mobile unit arrived, it was on display 
and open to the public in a convenient place with at least one staff member 
present at aj I times to talk indTvidually with the visitors. At least three 
meetings were held at each site — one for the general public, one for staff, 
and one for day care operators. Additional meetings were scheduled as the/ 
need indicated. The staff of the project, assisted by the day care staff 
in the ' commun i ty , presented program and training .sessions. When the mobile 
unit moved on, the local day care staff was known to the community and began 
working with them to bring about the actual establishment of a day care 
p rog ram . 

•% ' ^ ' 

Accomplishments: 

I. The full program of 'the mobile unit aimed at the three project 
goals was presented in 81 communities in 51 of the 120 counties. 

' 2. The mobile^ unit was visited by 4,398 peop l-e who gained firsthand 
knowledge of the equipment necessary 'to carry out a day care pro- 
gram and an understanding of the program content of day care. 

3. A total of 401 meetings were held with a total attendance of 
7,442. 
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4. State day care staff increased from a totaT of five at the ' 
beginning of the project to 25 at the end of the project. Plans 
are now being completed to add 10 more staff members to more 
effectively handle the interest created by the project. 

5. At the beginning of^the projec/P there were 123 licensed day care ' 
facilities in the 49 rural couSnties visited by the mobile unit. 
At the end of thp project this Vimber had increased to 240/ a 
95.1 percent increase. . ' . 

6. While the project concentrated on the rural areas of the state, 

- programs were also conducted in the^urban areas of Jefferson and 
Fayette counties. Jefferson County showed an increase from 155 
licensed facilities at the beginning of the project to 196 at the 
^Nefid, while Fayette County increased from 40 to 57. However, be- 
/ Icause of sev^eral other efforts to increase 'day care spaces in 
^ these two counties, all of the. ia^:rease cannot be contributed to 
^ this project. 

7. This project was the beginning of Title IV-A service contracts in 

. Kentucky, and it paved the way for additfonal contracts with other 
state agencies and the private sector?^ 

8. A, total of'625 interagency staff attended training sessions on 
needs of young children in-home an/j out-of-home, what constitutes 
good day care, why it is needed, how to evaluate child care 

/ arrangements, the importance of developing child care arrange- 

ments -In the community and, the role of the social worker in the 
development; requi remen-ts for licensing, requirements for purchase 
of care, available resources for day care and tfte use of day care 
as a chi-ld welfare resource. 

i 

9. Monthly in-house training sessions of one t6 two days were con- 
ducted for all staj-e day care staff. They consisted of a sessJon 
or> early childhood ,devel opment; a session on -developing tecl^^^qyeS 
to provide traiping and consultation to day care providers,; 'fissions 
on heal^, safety, and good services programs; sessions ' 
various state agencies concerning some aspect of day care aqVj"-' ^ 
funding; and other topics of mutual interest. In addition,^taf.'f 
partici pated^^i-n training sessions sponsored by other organiza- 
•tions including a two-week session at Syracuse. N * 

t 

10. Workshops were developed and conducted for operators in the 
areas of a general program>for preschoolers, block building, 
parent-teacher relations, music, creative activities, discipline 
and administration. These hava been compiled for future use. 

What We Learned: . ^ 

I. The most effective way to get a group to l/isten to. the needs 
of young children in day .care is to be a part of a regularly 
scheduled meeting rather Than to attempt to arrange^ a special 
meeting. for this purpose. 
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2. Ti'tlQ IV-A was not realistic in star't-up costs for day care. 

3. Title IV-A in Kentucky is strictly a reimbursement program and 
not even the donor's share can be used prior to the service 
rendered, even though ve had a waiver on advanced payments. • 

4. From the initial promotion of day care, Jt takes a long time 

/ to actually g.et a facility started. We' are stilj reaping results 

^ from the seeds st)wn by project staff. ' 

5. A concentrated effort to develop family day care homes in four 
counties fa i led* because of staff turnover and inability on the 
part of the community to see the advantage of licensed family 
day care. This effort did result in the establishment of two 
day care centers which the community could see. We also learned 
that; "family day care at the price people can pay is economically 
impract ica I . 

* 6. Techniques for developing community interest were effective, 
and this was further substantiated in the 25 public forums we 
. have helci^on revised standards and regulations. 

" ^\^\ We/Jearned to work with public information systems and news \ 
.{media to sell an intangible product such as human services. 



We learned that specially called town meetings were not effective 
because the person sent to represent his group had little interest 
except to report back to his club. 

' 9. "Citizens interested in working to promote day care were identified 
V in eve^ry community visited, but lack of local funds often prevented 
act i or?. ♦ ' 

10. There has been a definite increase in publicly-operated day care 
centers— 125 in 1970 to 275 in4l973. 
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v:^ [^^11- Education of the general public as to the needs of young ch i I dren 
is a continuous process. 

12. Presentation at high schools, vocational schools, colleges and 
university classes is a good, way to begin to educate future 
parents as well as interest students in working \r day care 
, programs. 

15. The project provided content for the beginning development of a 
manual to be used in promoting day care, training social workers 
in the area of day care, and expanding the workshop manual that 
was developed for operators. Plans are to complete this manual. 

^14. Good day care is expensive, and some supplementation to the 

average )$5rking mother's fees must be made available if we are 
to 'have quality day care in small communities that do not have 
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need for a center large enough to be eccxnomica I I y feasible at 
the fees the parents can afford to pay. 

t.5. Parents did not participle ^n programs planned for them unless 
they had children in a^ public center. We found th/t^ur greatest 
contact with parents was at meetings of civic groujbs and organiza- 
tions in the ^commun i ty . 



16. Much interest was shown ^when the mobile unit was on dP 
^ state and county fairs, organization meetings of day care 

mittees, vocational schools, state welfare and Headstart con- 
ferences. 




Mississippi's Day Care Project 

The initial goals of the Donner Day Care Project and our evaluation of 
our effectiveness in attaining each goal was as follows: 

I. To provide a needed service tc a grocp of children and families 
i n Col umbus. 

The day care center has served the maximum number of children 
* ^ the program was designed to serve since its first few weeks of 

operation. There has always been a waiting list for children 
in most age groups. Without doubt the program has provided a 
needed resource for children of low income welfare recipients 
and .has been the only- resource that was available for most of 
the children in the particu lar* group. 

2. To provide experience through which the Department of Public 
Welfare can learn whpt goes into community planning for day 

* care, the problems inherent, in operating *a day care program, 

and the cost of care Vor children in different age groupings. 

We have learned what is\ involved in. the development, establish- 
ment and operation of ^\jay care center. We believe that the 
knowledge and exper ience g^ai ned from this endeavor will be of 
benefit should this agencyVdeci de to operate a day care pro- 
gram in the future. Particfcilar areas of learning for us 
related to staffing, purchasVng and administration. 

3. To provide a qua I jty- program at realistic cost to be used 

as a demonstration center for the interpretation of good day 
care. ^ 

Persons with expertise in the child development field who 
haveivisited and observed our Donner Project have commented 
that we have a quality program. We believe' that our, cost 
has been realistic and we;- have conci uded that good day care 
' is costly. 
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To secure community involvement in planning for day care 
services, using all available resources. 

Success in the area of community involvement \'x\ planning 
for day care services has been limited and not all that ' , 
was des'ired. We were more successful in utilizing com- ^ 
munity resources which included the county liea I th depart- 
ment, Regional Mental Health, Golden Triangle Vocational 
School, Boy Scouts, Woman's Auxiliary from tire Columbus 
Air Force Base, Columbus Junior Auxiliary, and the Young 
Women's Christian Association. 

To provide a setting for training and staff development 
. of center and. agency day care staff. 

The day care center was used to pVovide training and staff 
development for-the center sta'ff. It. was also used for 
learning observation by college students and by child care 
students at the vocational school on a planned basis. Be- 
cause of the location of the day care center in the state 
and other factors, it was not possible to use the center 
for training and staff development for agency day care staff 
located elsewhere in the state. 

•t 

To provide an opportunity for volunteers to become aware of 
day care needs, to' be involved in child developinent program 
enrichment, and to seek community support in expanding day 
care services to additional chijdren. 

We learned the advantage of being selective of volunteers 
for use in the program activities as well as the importance 
of careful planning and scheduling ir> the use of volunteers. 

To demonstrate to industry and other groups interested in 
economic development the value of day care as a basic com- 
munity service. . ^ 

Tndustry was well represented on the community day care ad- 
visory committee. We believe we made some progress in demon- 
strating to industry representatives that day care for chil- 
dren of. employees can make for better employees. 

To use all staff to begin to identify the level of skill which 
is required to perform specific tasks. ' 

The local university secured funding from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission for an infant day care program based on, the model we 
had provided for activity of infants outside the c;Jrib. We found 
that il is not necessary to have a college degree person' i n the 
child o\ring role with infants and that necessary,' ski II s and tasks 
can be "feught and learned. [ 
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9. To involve parents in identifying the goals which day care 
can achieve for their child. 

Because social workers were not assigned to the day care 
center, we were limited in our ability to help parents 
identify the goals which day care might achieve for their 

• V ' ■ ■ 

10. To work toward, securing -an additional day care facility 

which would provide a setting for observation -and training 
of: I) university and cot lege students- majoring in social 
work or child development; 2) other child care -personne I . 



Following one year of operation, we expanded the day care center to 
care for 45 children, including infants. However, we were never able 
to develop the kind of setting for observation and training /we had en- 
visioned. 

The Donner'Day Care Center did have positive influence upon the 
local university developing a 'day care program similar to the design of 
our program and securing funds for its operation. It has'continued to 
be an excellent resource and a sole resource for low income children 
served by the county welfare department. 



lorth Carolina's Day Care Project . v 

The state agency had'^ three major objectives for its Donner Project: 

1. To develop a comprehensive day care services program at the county 
level and to demonstrate the program to other county departments, 

2. To experiment wi th methods 'for creating approved resources and 
for delivery of services which are not possible currently under 

'the State Plan, i .e, , fiJnds for start-up costs and upgrading 
a variety of facilities for agency-supervised as opposed to 
agency-operated day care facilities; development of innovative 
hours of care su,ch as overnight, emergency, MondaV through 
Friday care, after school care; development of programs for 
children with special needs (infants, handicapped, retarded) or 
dther kinds of programs requested but not yet available io most 
communities. ' 

3. To develop a training component for statewide use, to be expanded 
during tbe secohd and third years of the project. Emphasis was 
to be placed upon establishment of a training site during the 
first year. and upon a training program for staff with varied skills 
and responsibilities whtf'wi I I serve varied needs of children. This 
training model would demonstrate collaborative community efforts 

in delivery of services, hopefully to be implemented in other areas 
of the state. 
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w Two pilot counties were selected for the demonstration — urban 
Curroerland County (Fayettevi I le) and rural^ Union County (Monroe). 
Cumberland county'also had a military installation. Fort Bragg, which 
created a variety of needs and problems in servjce delivery; Experiences 
from these counties would prove, i nva I uab I e in statewide day care develop- 
ment and training programs. 

As a Social Security Act II<I5 Secti^on demonstration 'project. North 
Carolina's project was designed 'to encourage the state and counties to 
explore and experiment with fresh and original methods of promoting com- 
prehensive day care services. Provision was made for waivers of compliance 
with state plan requirements in order to carry out these objectives. 
While it had considerable potential for expanding and upgrading resourcesfk 
six waivers were necessary to carry out these methods. (Securing regional 
HEW approval for these waivers created a seven-month delay in the project's 
full implementation.) The waivers were: I ) . "statew i deness , " and permission 
to use funds in; 2) supporting a three-year contract .for the project director 
(the first'time the state, agency had ventured into contracts for professional 
services); 3) providing funds to the counties tQ be expended for upgrading 
and start-up equipment for carefully selected facilities; 4) purchasing 
equipment for agency-supervi sed facilities which would remain the property 
**of county 'departments of social services; 5) making minor renovations or 
additions to a physical plant which would house a county-operated day care 
program, enabling it to be converted into a training site .for use throughout 
the county and state; and 6) malting advance payrnents to SREB in support of 
the contract for coordinating, evaluati-ng and providing training consultation 
to the project. 

These were extraordinarily ambitious objectives for a three-year pro- 
ject which had a staff of only five and two secretary/bookkeepers at its peak 
level. Due to limited project staffing, full utili-zation of other supportive 
staffs at state and county levels was planned. But these staffs were frequently 
unavailable, and project staff's energies and time were consumed with other 
- related functions in the development of the local day care programs. Also 
the state agency was just beginning to uti I ize Tit'le IV-A and B funds for 
purchase or direct operation of services. The state agency needed to try out 
the above new concepts and to* gain experience in developing its 'purchasing, 
budgetary, accounting, monitoring and contractual procedures before expanding 
into services on a statewide scale. 

Meeting these objectives in accordance with fhis timetable was impossible 
because of a number of constraints, including the seven-month delay in project 
approval. In addition, massive reorganization at tfie state and regional ^ 
levels was occurring, with all of fhe Concomitant adjustments. There were 
delays related to complex purchasing and contractual procedures, construction 
and renovation delo^ys, and delays in delivery of equipment, furnishings, ^ 
materials, etc. Despite the constraints and delays, the project succeeded in: 
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I. Laying the foundation for a comprehensive delivery system in 
each of the counties, which are not serving as statewide demon- 
stration/observation/training sites. Cumberland County moved 
from having only two provisionally approved purchase facilities' 
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"In July, 1970 (servings 105 children in the two- to eight-year 
range)' to 432 approved spaces for children in the two-month to 
14-year range by July, 1974. Union CoUnty increas^jed its spaces ^ 
in the same period from 35 (two-* to six-year range) to 188 spaces 
serving two-month to (4-year-ol cfs* 

2. " Experimenting with various methods' f6r creating a variety of n6W 

resources^and services. Funds wece used to purchase and deploy 
equipment to 'five agency-subsjdized church and communit*y-sponsored 
purchase facilities in Cumberland County and two in Union County. ' . 
An agenc.y-supervi sed small group home serving no more than 12 chil- 
dren was experimented with in each county, but proved infeasible 
because of high cost per child and the low purchase rates— an ^ 
invaluable. piece of knowledge for statewicjfe program planning. 
Although fair standards had bfeen developed for small group homes, 
there was no experience with their implementation. 

Similar problems were encountered i^n development of agency-operated 
small group homes and famMy day care homes: These were quickly 
eliminated froiln the project as too expensive. Four agency-cSupervi sed 
family day care homes serving no more than five children were de- ' 
veloped in Cumberland and some are now in the process of development 
with project funds in Union County. These are less costly -than 
small agency-operated programs. Also it is difficult for the local . 
agency to operate a program in a private home. It was thought pos- 
sible to develop these resources as satellites of a largpr center, 
especia'lly in housing project areas, but the Housing Authority - 
objected to leasing housing for, this purpose or allowing their 
tenants to operate such a program. 

Innovative hours of care were possible in only one "agency-supervi sed 
small center in Fayettevi I le. There have been no demands for such 
care in rural Union County thus^ far. With the increased demand ^in " , 
other urban areas, however, these experiences will prove useful. 
Programs for chijdr,en with special needs were developed-in both * 
counties and Incorporated into regul-ar faci I ities- sO/that infants 
did not havi^e to be "aged out," and'the handicapped were n6t set 
apar:t and stigmatized* ^ _ ^ 

3. Developing trafning sites in each county for statewide use through 
close collaboration with county staff in the de^ifln^^Qf the two 
county-operated facilities and in estgt:) I i shi ng ffi^l r^potentia I ^for 
statewide training. Although consi d^habfe trai^ning, consultation 
and technical assistance were provided at fR'eJocal Jevel in*'each 

' couaty/ the project was uilable to create, a training component for 
statewide use unti I the fourth year. The unexpended proJd*ct funds 
are being used in these "efforts. * ' * ' \ ^ . 

The state agency i ncorp^orated th^ training cpmponent^M nto its regu- 
lar State Day Care Services Program &j July^ 1973, with a state appro- 
priation providing the state and local share which'had been provl^fJed ^ 
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previously by the ^ymf\^r * Foundation. During the 'fourth year extension, 
3,146 peVsonne I .f rom83' count i es attended training sessio/is offered by 
ecT s 



\ the ^>roj feet. Project" sta^ff is collaborating with the hP^ schools, 
^_^^^omfpuni ty co'l-leges, technical schools. and universities in developing their^ 
* cstu ltd care, 'Chi Id development and early cKildhood education curricula. 

."Although the direct impact of the project on the total day care services 
*delivery system in the st^te. would be difficult to measure, it did carry ^ 
•a major-role in determining the actual costs of care and increasing the pur- 
chase program rates to, a more realistic level based upon the finding^. This 
change encouraged an increase i'n<;^ources and reduced their turnove^ rate. 
> The state's program has grown from a $5-1/2 million' appropriation f 0£ 'y'he 
1969-70 brennium to a $4- f/Z.mi I 1 ion appropriation for FY 1974-75. *there 
were only 63 approved f^ci Ht ies servi ng 375 children in July, 1970,, 
versus 384^certl f ied faci I i t ies^ seryi ng 10,615 .chi Idren in July, 1974. The 
number of counties purchasing of prbyicjing day«,care services t^as grown 
from 59^^o 6$ of the state'^s lOCTcountie's" in this period** Nineteen county 
'^Jepartments are now operating facili/Tes, versus two at the' project ' s out- 
set, * * * ^ , ^ 

,5^onculsfon: ^ 

* . 1."^ Special subs'Hy of facilities can succeed only if accompanied 

. . ' by technical assistance, consjal tat ion and training by competent, . 

experienced personnel* -Th/s combination* can succeed rapid[y in 
creating_ and upgradirtg a variety of* public and private resources 
with a high return on a mi nirna L i nvQstment of funds. 

2*. A strong sociopsycholo^ica i support system such as that provided 
^ J thrt>u^ the proj^ect is essentia-l to all Jevels of day care personnel 

in th^ir di^fficult and demanding work. , ^ 

, '3. A oniWtidisciplinary team approach is essential to the development 
1 and mait^enance of a comprehensive delivery system. 

• 4. A ^number of small f.aeilitie^ scattered throughout the community 

* ' ' ^ is preferabl^e to ar few Larg^ c^nters^serving mg^r^^^hten 75 chi 1- . 

. dren."^ Thermal ler, readi ly 'accessi ble faci 1 i ty is probably 
^ ' more economical over^ tvme,- as less money'is required for trans- 
portation* ^ But the large center may have^the advantages of caring 
for siblings tat one>si te *aYid providing more special i zed services. 

.5.' f^rsonnel of vari-ous^educationai backgrdunds hav^e expressed the 

des i re ^bj improve their competencies. They eagerly t^ke 'advantage' 
'of relevamt training programs when training "Sessions are held at 
^low activity times at the site^or on evenings and weekends- 

6.^ .Training staffs must keep abreast of the latest knowledge and 

y methods iri child development, and should be given opportunities 
^ to enhance thei^r competencies as trainers in a rapidly expandi^ng 
and^jj^ngipg field* 
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7. Every effort must be^made to develop wel I -designed, economically 
* sensible programs are to meet the growing rteed for day - 

^ care resources. Prt>^ram developers, including those who design . 

and construct buildri^fpgs and equipment as well as administrators- 
^ and educa-hors must be^J^ra/ned to value cost effectiveness. To 

curtail costs through poorly conceived staffing patterns- or the 
• ■ quality, of staff is shortsighted, indeed. 

^ '♦^ - 

South Car*olina's Day Care Project 

♦ 

With the expiration of Donner Foundation funds in July, 1973, the ' 
responsibility for providing matcbing funds' for' the South Carolina 
Demonstration Da y_ Care* Project was assumed by the Division of. Chivldren 
and Family Services in t^e State Department of Social Services. During 
the 16 months from. July, 1973, through October, 1974, the project has 
experienced growth in many areas. There has been an increase 4n enrol I - 

• • . ment from 70 chi fdren in July, 1973, to 231 children as of November, 1974. 

With the addition of two more centers serving 162 children, the project 
■ staff has more than doubled. 

In January, 1974, administrative changes in the State Department of 
Soc»aUServi.ce.s necessitated moving sponsorship of the project from the 
Di.yis>on of Children an'd Family Services to the Office of Child Development. 
Thisthange has increased the provision of readily available resources 
and expertise which has been a tremendous boon to staff training and child • 
care services. I . ' 

The sections which follow rev[ew the original objectives of the South 
Carolina project, i||usj?fate ways in which project staff believes these 
goals were met and highlight some of the more significant learnings from 
the project. 

V 

■ Originaf Objectives or Goals: * 

To* demonstrate that day care for chi Idr^n 'means not only close 
supervision but a planed daily program of activities and ex- 
periences to meet-cMie Chi Id's educational, emotional, social and 
L ' physical needs 

* • . • 

^ , • 2. To improve the quality of family life and enhance employment 
capabi I i ties \ ' <, 

3. To implemer>t as many types of child care in the community as 
needed and as possible in order to learn whjch are economically, 
physically and socially feasible and desirable in low income 
neighborhoods 

**. 

4, To lessen child neglect and abuse through the creative use of 
day care 
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5. To demonstrate the importance df quality day caVe In order to 
sel^L ^irst class programs to legislators, low income community, 
invd'lved agencies and the general public 
A ' ^ - 

6* To provide an observation and* training center where county day 
care staff and other appropriate persons carr be trained \n the 
basics of child development and the ways in which children's ^ * 
needs can be met -in good day care centers and family homes. 

Project Go^l Responses^: - 

To. Goals \<,*2, 3 and "4: 

In looking at the orig.inal goals o^f^ the project*and the extent 
to which they have been accomplished it is most meaningful and si.gnifi-» 
cant to the present director that tfie effort^pd work of past and present 
staff has provided the mechanism through whiM quality child care *has 
been provided to many children and families in the greater Columb^ia area. 
Without -^h is -mechanism and work toward these goa.ls, the prpject could not 
have grown to* its present size. ^ ^ 

The following are. examples of the first four goals; 

A boy, age 3, and his mother live in the Hendley Homes Housing ^ 
Development, where the boy was placed in the day care center in^^ 
1971. He was hyperactive and experienced many adjustment" problems. 
Health screening revealed that he had a hearing problem. The 
social worker and center staff worked with the mother to have 
the boy's problem corrected through surgery. The boy subsequently 
adjusted much bett-er into center routine and the mother partici- 
pated in conferences concerning his progress and readiness for 
the public school kindergarten program. The~ mother continues to 
work but is not able to entirely accept her son's immaturity 
and need for*" further developmental experiences. 

. ... 

n another case, a ^Bother was in job training at Midlands Techni- 
cal Education Center. She and her three children, a nine-month- 
id infant, a girl 3 years old and a boy 4 years old, were receiv- 
public assistance and living in the Hend ley .Hom^s area. The 
project provided day care for the older children at the Hendley 
Homes Center and for the baby in Mrs. Murray's family day care ^ 
home. The mother was able fg continue and everitually complete 
her training as a laboratory technician. During the spring" of 
1974, the project social worker placed all three children- in 
temporary foster care for a period of three dafs, when the mother * 
had to undergo minor surgery and brief hosp i ta I i zat ion . ^ater 
the baby contracted a parasfte which caused diarrhea and high 
fever. The mother turned to the project social worker for help 
when the doctor recommended a ten-day period of isolation. By 
this time ^he mother had moved and obtained a new job, but was 
still a poTvential AFDC recipient. The project was abl^ to pay 
a caregi ver\dur ing this ten-day period. 
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The mother has been separated from her husttgjid, a former 
mental patient, for over a year, but he has persistently 
bothered and tormented the family through malicipus de- ^ 
struction of family possession^ wh/le the mother'was at 
work or in training. The project social worker has offered 
support during court battles oyer /custody of the children. ^ 

In another example, a g i r J , age '7/, had been enroMed in the ' . 
Gonzales Garden Day Care Center tor approximately two years. 
Observant project social workers and staff became aware that 
the girl was retarded in language^ and /notor skills. Further 
investigation revealed that she was enrolled on a half-day 
. basis in tjie Urban League Program for Exceptional Children. 
PsychoT^ical testing there revealed that she was trainable 
and needed special i-zed care. The mother works, but project 
social workers were able to get some medical and ^^od assis- 
tance for her three children. Social service counseling with 
the mother enabled her to accept the girMs need- for special- 
ized care and she is -now enrolled in Happy Time Center for 
mentally retarded children*. 

To Goal ^ 

Local funds, including revenue sharing monies, have continued 
^ to add to the support of the project. For example, in the 
current project budget, the following funding is reflected: 
Revenue sharing— $50,000; Columb»ia Day Care Project, Inc. — 
$24,500; Richland County Funds — $'4,000. Project development 
and growth has entailed the cooperative efforts of community 
churches, the Columbia Housing Authority ^and iity and. county 
officials. 



To Goal 6: 

■oject h 

a training base for many different groups:^ 



Over /he years of its operation, the project has function^" as 



The center and day care homes I'n the Hendley Homes area 
served as an observation center" for county workers carry- 
ing special opportunity for li-censing. Both supervisory 
^nd^ line staff participated in the three sessions schedu led. 
The county staff was especially appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to see a program in action and to discuss objectives 
and activities with staff. During the past year, in-service 
training could not be open to county staff because af the 
limited size of the project staff and the director's efforts 
to gear it to the particular needs of immediate staff. How- 
ever, as the training resources and staff over the state can 
be coordinated through the Office of Child Development, the 
project, because of its growth and expansion, can provide 
more varied observational and demonstration opportunities 
not only for Social Service and Child Development staffs, 
but for operators of day care facilities as well. 
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2. The project has served as ^ -tra i-ni-lig base for local 
universities and colleges since its beginning. Grad-uate 
arKj. undergraduate students in early childhood education 
and psychology from the University of South Carolina, 
students enrolled in the child development associat-e 
program at Allen University, and students in elementary 
education from Benedict College have b^en scheduled ^' 

' for practicum experiences at the four centers. " ' 

3. Other projects ov^r the state used the project, to "get 
ideas and direction in thei r. beginning stages. 

Other Significant Learnings: 

1. Start-up operations pointed to unrealistic licensihg regulations 
for family day care homes. As a result, staff of the State^ 
Department of Social Services, working with the Task Force on 
Child Care Licensing, are now developing more realistic regula- 
tions for the smaller day-care facilities. These regulations 

wi I I be opep44»ive by, 1975. 

2. 'Merit system of the state has no job classifications relating 

to day car^ positions, and Merit examinatipns tend to be ' 
entirely irrelevant for day care staff. So far no progress 
has been made in this area. ^ 

5. Observational aspect of training was "especi a I I y valuable to 

those participating. However, project was not readily accessible 
to some of the remote areas of the ,state. Training staff of the - 
Office of Child Development is considering using other di4-ect ' 
operations over the state as observation areas whea programs. can 
be upgraded adequately. 

4. The day care system compb^ed of centers with satellite day care 
homes made available alternative types of day care which offered 
flexibility in placement of children. (For example, older pre- 
school children who had some emotional problems gamed stability 
from temporary placement irl family day care homes.) The Office-^ 
of Chi let Development, which is the unit in the State Department 
of Social Services with responsibility for day care, is working 
now to establish more such systems over the state. 

5. Gbsts per child tended to be too high when project enrollment 
wa.s 50 or below. Now that the project is serving* 231 children, 
costs are more realistic. 

6. Administrative structure must aljow for day care staff to have 
ready access to persons supervising the immediate program. In 
this project^; centers are located in four remote areas of the 
city. Strong center directors who can work directly with the 
immediate staff of each center has proved to be a workable 
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pattern In a sftuation where the overall project dPrector 
cannot maintain close contact with all staff on a daily ^ 
^ .basis. 

7. Current training events designetj for social workers are not 
•adequate for the role of the worker in day care. State Child 
.Development Uriit should work with State Staff Development Unit 

in redesigning training for the social worker who carries 
responsibility for day*care. 

8. Staff ^p^rsons with two-year or four-year degrees in early, * 
childhood education were not necessarily adequate in the day 
cap'e S'ituation. Several of the colleges and universities offering 
such. degrees in South Carolina are now designing special courses 
focusing on some of the unique aspects o"f day care. 

9. The project gave the Department its first experience in utilizing 
Title IV-A funds for day cane. From this experience, the Department 
gained the necessary expertise to enable it to mov^ into other 
operations. It now funds 60 operations with varying kinds of funding 
source mixes. In 1970, the Department, through the Sou^fh Carolina 
Day Care Project, was serving approximately 50 children. In 1974; 
the Department is serving approximately 6,000 children through 
pai|*8hase of service contracts or direct operation. 

^0- Thd project provided direction to the Department as to how to 
set up and ma inta i n' d I rect operations. Through this ini-tial 
exp^ience, the Department isofated and resolved problems relating 
to classifying and recruiting personnel, budgeting and thfe design- 
ing oT a viabl-e reimbursement mechanism. 

II. The project demonstrated that the paraprof essiona I who is provided 
with adequate supervision and in-service training can be very 
^ effective Jn working with young chi'ldr^n. As a result, the project 
. ^now has a larger proportion of paraprofessiona I s working under the 
supervision of trained professionals. ^ 



Tennessee's pay Gare Praject^ ' 

' tCZ^ purpose of the Donner-Be Imont 'Child^Care Project was to provide 
. the tfep^rtment of Public Welfare actual experleTfce in operating a child 
care program, and" to- demonstrate- the effectiveness of a comprehensive cf\ild 
care sei;viee/ It; planned to do th I s -by providing day care in a center for 
children over three years of age and by. deve loping satellite family day 
home care for children under three and for those with special needs. It ' 
al^so hop,ed to demonstrate the ef f ecti^veness of casework services, a strQng 
* volunteer program, community involvement, parent participation, and use of 
community resources. ^ • ' 

-A ' ... 

hrom our experience in operating a day care program, we developed 
f procedures, standards and prior I ties '^for statewide day care programs. 
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evaluated various aspects of the day care prograrKJ-ci^ termi of^ rmpact^on 
children, families, communities, etc. , ' re I at i ve to costs and rfianpower re^ 
quirements. The project gave staff experience and i^nowledg^ to help them 
work more effectively with other day care programs throughOi^^^^lsfate^ 

Tennessee's evaluation of its Donner Projeot^experience'^f^tjowSi: t 

To provide the Department of Public Welfare experience in operating 
a comprehensive child care program: \^ 

The Department of Public Welfare has*" gained a great deal of valuable 
experience in actually operating a comprehensive child care program. 
This experience has proved benef i c i a 1^' n helping licensing counselors 
to be more understandi ng of day care operators' problems in meeting 
^ minimum requirements and desirable standards. It was learned that 
the meeting of these standards and requirements is directly related 
to the cost of child car^. A comprehensive child cafe program i s"" 
expensfve, but we believe comprehensiveness is an essential element 
in enhancing the growth -and development of many children who would 
not otherwise receive this experience. Funds invested in meeting ' 
these basic needs of children in their foundational years increase 
the possibility that the children served will be a^ble to attain a 
sel^f-sat i sf y i ng and productive life. 

The experience of actually operating a comprehensive day care pro- 
gram made the Department aware 'of the desire of private day care ' 
staff for opportunities to better equip themselves to care for 
children and that tha state, through operating a comprehensive child . 
care program, can meet this need to some extent. The Donner-Be Imont 
program is present 1 y* mak i ng a concerned effort to offer training to 
as many day care "staff as possible. We have trained the center's 
staff as training persons in their own areas of competence and have 
budgeted for the expense of having persons come to the center for 
training, and for the center's staff to travel to other agencies. 
The spin-off from this direct training of day care personnel has 
been that other systems have become aware of the need for trailing 
\n day (tare, i.e,^ church boards, colleges and civic organizations. 
y^Jfave found that the demonstration center is a viable means of 
offering this kind of or-ientation to day care. 

We have learned that employment of staff through the state personnel 
office and Merit system presents a problem in the center's operation. 
The probiam of purchasing through the state purchasing system is 
cumbersome and at times difficult to deal with. Tennessee was able 
to work through these problems to some extent. However, any state 
contemplating operating a Jfrfy^are prograrti should anticipate these 
difficulties in the beginning and make the necessary arrangements* 

In addition to gaining experience in actually operating a child \ar,e 
•center^ perhaps the most important thing we leaQied is that a prTvate 
foundation, the federal government, a state agency and a churgh could 
poof resources to develop and operate a child care program. Variations 
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of this arrangement coutd 'have a definite significance iH^the 
development and imprdvement of day-xare resources across The 
st^te. . A 



Effectiveness of a comprehensive chi fd care service: 

We feel that this goal of serving the child care needs of the total 
family has been met in our program. We have expanded the thinking 
of many Tennesseeans interested in day care to include children 
above age. six and below age three. We have developed 'a model for 
school age day care that has received national attention and i s ' 
being studied by many communities in our state with the prospect of 
implementation. Our experience in serving children as they pro- 
gressed in their development through the use of family day care 
homes, preschool program and school age program has emphasized the 
value'of continuity in serving the child and his family. 

We h^ave learned that family day care costs as much if not more than 
cenfer care if the same quality care is provided in both settings. 
Even with a very strong support system such as that offered by 'the 
center siaii , the family day home often does not provide the level 
^ of developmental care that i s to be found in the center. This is 
true with regard to nutrition and cognitive development in particular. 
Nutrition in family day homes i s, a problem because USDA food reim- 
bursements and supplements cannot be ysed in private homes under 
present USDA guidelines. The cognitive development problem is re- 
lated, we believe, to the inadequate income of thQ family day home 
^mother, ^ The paraprofessiona I who- is attracted by ,thi s present low 
income is likely^to be uatrained for any kirid of child-related job 
other than baby-sitting, 'Given that her training must begin at 
very primary levels, it can be expected to move the'famlly day home 
worker only very gradually into the concepts and practices of good 
cognitive development. This probjem is compounded by the fact 
that the inadequate income often prompts the partially trained 
family day home mother to leave the program after a few months, 
and the trainihg do M ar ' and effort must begin at the base level 
again with a new person. What the rapid turnover in family day 
home workers does to the development of children served by the pro- . 
gram can^only be measured as negative. When his fami ly day home 
mother leaves the program,. the child must adjust to a totally new 
environment and a new relationship with a person who has .a com- 
pletely different set of expectations than the person who cared 
for him last week, • 

Casework services: 

The Donner-Belmont program gave the Bepartment the .experience of 
having a caseworker as part of the day care center staff, stationed 
at the center* and working as a member of the staff team. The case- 
worker at Donner-Belmont Center is responsible for all service work 
with the families, such as intake, referral and counseling. She also 
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^ is responsible for evaluating the five satellite family day care 
homes and offering consultation to them. We feel that there is 
an advantage for the. caseworker to be a member of the center 
staff. The effectiveness of the program depends a great deal 
on howXlosely the staff works together with respect and under- 
standing >or* each other's responsibf I ity. As a part of the 
team, the c^eworker has an opportunity to. becorrie familiar with 
the center operation, the program and the work of all- the staff. 

The teachers and caseworker share information about the family 
which helps all staff to better understand and accept the child 
and his family. We know that permanent jmprovement in the areas 
of the ch i I d' S' emot iona I , soc i a I , phys i can an<^ i nte I lectua I 
development is generally unlikely unless there is some improve- 
ment in the family situation as weN. The caseworker is ex- 
perienced in assessing family needs and knows how to bring to- 
gether various resources to assist the family. The caseworker's 
knowledge of human development and behavior is helpful in program 
planning and in helping staff with children's emotional problems. 

Volunteers: ; , 

Donner-Be Imont implemented its objective of a strong volunteer pro- 
gram. The purpose of this was to give enrichment and variety to 
children's experience in day care. By bringing additional talented 
(iepple into the lives of children on a regular basis, some of the 
benefits of an extended family constellation (i.e., individuals of 
various ages, sex, personalities and experience) can be replicated. 
The continual education of community members on the role of day care 
in a period of rapid change in society's needs'and styles has been 
promoted by providing firsthand experience for people in a quality 
child care facility.* Th i s mutua I i ty of benefits heightens the 
possibility that communities will respond to the true needs of 
diverse members. ♦ 

The complexity of coordinating and training volunteers to insure 
a comprehensive program as well as developing community relations 
necessitated that someone on the center staff have primary responsi- 
bility for the job. The acceptance of volunteer help by the regular 
staff as well as the training and 'development of volunteers in public 
relations requires a key person to handle this responsibility. In 
Tennessee, the volunteer and training person was salaried because of 
the statewide training function of the center. In providing consul- 
tation to other programs, we have- suggested that a volunteer coor4i- 
nator of volunteers might be used, or a percentage of several staff 
members' time might be designated to this task. 

Community resources: " 

The comprehensiveness of the program was made possible at a manageable 
oost by enlisting the donated services of health ^nd mental health 
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personnel, educational consu.i taryf s, advocacy groups/ schoo I systems, 
business, etc. The day care center has beeh able/i^ develop a pivotal> 
role in uniting a number of systems to cooperate m addressing con- 
cerns that make a significant di f ference' i n the quality of life of 
children and their families. 



To demonstrate parent participation: 

We faced the question of the amount of i nvol vement'^and participa- 
'tion that might be expected from' parents, who, bV definition, are 
working parent^. We believe that of a I I types of parent involve- 
ment possible in a .day care sett i ng, that which helps the parent 
focus on the needs and development of his own child is of primary 
importance. We used the initial interview as the time to set the 
expectation with the parent that she was not giving over the care 
of her Chi Id to the center staff'but entering into a mutually sup- 
portive system with the day care staff for the benefit of her 
child. 

The opFprtuni ties given parents in the center for personal grC>wth 
have enhanced self-image, skills and competencies to the degree 
that noT only the families served have developed, but the community 
itself has benefited. 

Recommendatio.ns: 

1. Any state considering operating a. child care program should 
anticipate the difficulties in working through the state's 
Merit system and purchasing system, and make the necessary 
adjustments. 

2. Churches or other organizations that have limited resour*ce^, . , 

and desire to operate a day care program should explore the 
possTbi I ities of pooling resources with other community 

groups . 

3. The state licensing authority should have firsthand experience 
in operating a day care center in order to become more awaVe 
of the problems inherent i n' meeti ng I icensi ng requi rements* 

4. We recommend that the state operate a demonstration day care 
center to serve as a resource for all ^ay care personnel and 

as a facility to educate the public regarding quality day care. 

A 

5. A comprehensive daycare service should be designed to me^eJL^ _ _ 
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the total child care needs of the. fami ly, incJuding i^nfants 
and school age children. .^r,,^^'*^?*^^- _ 

If an agency is contemplating offering child care in family 
day homes, it shou Id consi der that the cost of compreheas^l ve 
care in family day. homes is equal to oi^ppssibly exceeds the 
cost of the center care. 
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Agencies without the financial resources to employ a 
coordinator of volunteers should make some provision 
for a key person in the center to assume this responsi- 
bility* 

In order to insure that families are strengthened by having 
their <phildren in day care, centers should actWely seek 
ways to involve parents in the program* \ 

Centers should make use of community resources to hefp meet 
the high cost of comprehensfve day care. Day care centers 
should be seen as the initiators of coordination and sharing 
of services in their communities. 
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APPENDIX 



staff of the Southern Regional Education Board's Southeastern Day 
Care Project: 

Nancy "N^is, Project Director 

Eva C. Galambos, Associate Project Director for Evaluation 
Samuel Wallace, Associate Project Director for Training 
Becky Cheek, Project Assistant 
Janet Smith, Proj,ect Assistant 
Xenia Wiggins, Project Assistant 
\ Effie Hughes, Project Secretary 

MemW^s of the Southeastern Day Care Project Consortium: 



Louise Pittman, Director 

Bureau of Family and Chi I drens' Services 

State Department of Pensions and Security 

64 North Union Street 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Estelle Brock, Supervisor^ 
Day Care Unit 

Division of Family Services 
P.O. Box 2050 

Jacksonville", Florida 32203 

Claude Corry, Deputy Director 
Division of Community Services 
Department of Human Resources 
447 State Of f ice Bui Iding 
47 Trinity Avenue, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Morris PriebatsCh, Director 
Family and Ch i Idren 's Services 
State Department of Public Welfare 
P..0. Box 4321, Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39Zf^ 

Anne McMichaels, Consultant in Day Care 
Children and Family Services * 
Department of Social 'Services 
P.O. Box 1520 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202 



Louis O'Conner, Director 
Division of Welfare Programs 
State Department of Social Services 
P.O. Box 2599 ^ 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Tommy Perki/is, Executive Director 
Community Services for Greater 

Chattanopga 
322 High Street - 
Chattanooga , k Tennessee 37403 

Margaret Hockensmith 

Assistant Director of Comrriunity 

Services 
, Department of Child Welfare 
403. Wapping Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

James Vaughn, Assistant Regional 
Representative for Community 
Servl ces 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Department of Health, Education, ' 

and Wei fare 
50 Seventh Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia, 30323 ^ 
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Day Care Consortium - continued 



Rubye Benson 

-Specialist i n 'Commun i ty Programs 

for Ch i i dren 
Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, 
^ * aqd We I fare 
50 Seventh Street, N.E. 
Atraiita, Georgia 30323 



Dave Beecher 

Community Services Branch 
Social and Rehabilitation 
Services 

Department of Health, Education, 
and We I fare 
^50 Seventh Street; N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 



Day Care Project Directors: 

Anne McMichaels, Consultant in Day Care 
Children and Family Services 
Department of Social Services 
P.O.. Box- 1520 . 

Cofumbi^, South- Carol ina 29202' ' 

Ruth Heuser, Director 
Pearson Center 
1314 West Union Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 32209 

Mozelle Core, Direptor 

Donner Belmont Chi Id Care Center 

Belmont United Methodist Church 

2007 Acklerj^nue 

Nashvi Me, lenribssee 37212 



Martha Gul ledge 
Program Coordinator - 
Fami ly and Children's -Service 
.State Department of Public 
We I fare 

^P.O. Box 4321, Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 

Shirley Payne ' ' 

.Supervisor of Day Care 
University of Alabama 
School of Home Economics 
P.O. Box 2998 
University,. Alabama 35486 



'Carolyn Rosenkrans} Director' 
Day Care Center 
Kentucky Department of Child Welfare 
403 Wapping Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



Doris Alexander, Director 
Demonstration Day Care Project 
State Department of Social Services 
P.O. Box 2599 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 " > 

L^ola Jenkins Petty, Director 
Bedford Pines- Day Care Center 
Atlanita, Gj^orgia 

.'■ ( 
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